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NEW RAYS. 


Will men still say the light is good, 
When nothing lies from it concealed; 

When, thrown on living flesh and blood, 
It shows a skeleton revealed? 


We aye have loved the softened rays 
Which will not let us see too much, 
But wrap, as in a kindly haze, 
The things that shrink from human 
touch. 


We hide our skeletons away 
When they have played their living 
part, 
And shut them from the light of day 
Within the twilight of the heart. 


And all the wrongs that shock and shame 
Our tender feeling or our pride— 

The sullied hcnor, tarnished name— 
In dim forgetfulness we hide. 


But now we dread lest some fierce beam 
More strong than our resistance prove, 

And make us look where only seem 
Unlovely relics of our love. 


And yet, it may be, we were wise 
To welcome each new ray of light, 
And face with frank, courageous eyes, 
What now we bury out of sight. 


’Tis not, perchance, true self-control, 
Nor any part of charity, 

To shut the windows of the soul 
’Gainst all we do not choose to see. 


New light, which shines on earth, may 
tell 
How brighter rays, which shine above, 
Can touch the lowest depths of hell, 
Yet touch with tender tints of love. 


Chambers’ Journal. C. J. BopEN. 





SILENCE. 


Be still: the crown of life is silentness. 
Give thou a quiet hour to each long day. 

Too much of time we spend in profitless 
And foolish talk—too little do we say. 


If thou wouldst gather words that shall 
avail, 
Learning a wisdom worthy to express, 
Leave for a while thy chat and empty 
tale— 
Study the golden speech of silentness. 


Academy. ARTHUR L. SALMON. 





New Rays, ete. 


TO THE FIRST CELANDINE. 


Ere the sweet thrush attuned its speckled 
throat, 
Or ere the blackbird’s thrilling song 
was heard, 
My eager glance thy golden petals caught, 
And I was strangely stirred. 


The buds upon the thorn were scarcely 


seen, 
Nor had the fluttering lark essayed to 
sing, 


When thou appeared’st amid the quick- 
ening green, 
A solitary thing. 


Lured into bloom by one brief sunny day, 
Thy fleeting life, alas! must soon be o’er; 
But ’tis thy honored lot to lead the way 
For countless millions more. 


Thou art the herald of a lovely race; 
But though ’tis thine to ‘ie ere storms 
are stilled, 
Thou mayest depart contented from thy 
place, 
Thy mission all fulfilled. 


Thou canst not live to see the spring un- 
fold; 
Nor view the glory of a vernal day; 
Thou canst not linger, blooming, to be- 
hold ; 
The crowning wealth of May. 


Yet thine is but the lot of such as lead 

_ Onward to glorious periods, alone, 

Of such as in the battle fight and bleed, 
And die at victory’s dawn. 


Sam Woop. 


SEEDTIME. 


Sov; thou thy seed; 
Glad is the light of Spring—the sun is 
glowing. 
Do thou thy deed: 
Who knows when flower or deed shall 
cease its growing? 


Thy seed may be 
Bearer of thousands scattered far and 
near; 
Eternity 
May feel the impress of the deed done 
here. 


Sunday Magazine. ARTHUR L. SALMON. 











Children Yesterday and To-day. 


From The Quarterly Review. 

CHILDREN YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY.1 

“Nicht bloss der Stolz des Menschen 
fiillt den Raum mit Geistern, mit 
geheimnissvollen Kriften, auch fiir ein 
lebend Herz ist die gemeine Natur zu 
eng, und tiefere Bedeutung liegt in 
dem Mihrchen meiner Kinderjahre, als 
in der Wahrheit, die das Leben lehrt,’”? 
So speaks Schiller by the mouth of 
Max Piccolomini in his “Wallenstein,” 
and they are words of eternal wisdom. 
The mind and the memory in early 
youth are susceptible as melting wax 
to even fugitive impressions, and any- 
thing that lays firm hold of the fancy 
must leave an indelible mark, and may 
possibly shape an existence. What 
sends so many boys of all classes to 
sea, in spite of the parental warnings, 
and the assurance, generally amount- 
ing to conviction, of the sorrows await- 
ing the novice? The inzate spirit of 
adventure has been nursed on sea-tales 
from the sagas of marauding sea-kings 
down to the battle of the Nile and 
Trafalgar: the boy has cherished his 
fancy on Cooper and Michael Scott and 
Marryat; he revels in the dashing deeds 
of the buccaneers, and has even a 
shamefaced admiration for such chiv- 
alrous pirates as the Red Rover or 
Adderfang; he looks at all in ros 2 color 
and little in shadow. He will see a 
world of strange countries, and make 
acquaintance with marvellous customs; 


™11,. Sandford and Merton. 
Three vols. 1783-89. 

2. Evenings at Home. By Dr. John Aikin and 
Mrs. Barbauld. Six vols. 1792-95. 

3. The Story of the Robins. By Mrs. Trimmer. 
New edition. 1785. 

4. The History of the Fairchild Family. By 
Mrs. Sherwood. New edition. Circa 1788. 

5. The Parents’ Assistant. By Maria Edge- 
worth. New edition. 1796. 

And many others. 


2 The words are thus rendered by Coleridge :— 
“ *Tis not merely 
The human being’s pride that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominance; 
Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 
This visible nature and this common world 
Is all too narrow; yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my youthful years, 
Than lies upon that truth we live to learn.” 
(Wallenstein, Part II. The Piccolomini, 
Act ili. se. 2.) 


By Thomas Day. 
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even the thrilling narratives of terrible 
catastrophes a 2 rather incentives than 
deterrents, for he is pretty sure to be 
saved in the boats, and may be cast 
up to play the Crusoe on some en- 
chanted island. It does not occur to 
him that Defoe and his imitators take 
eare to supply their castaways with 
the stores of a well-found ship; and 
that for one man who has been snatched 
from death by a miracle, many scores 
have gone straight to the bottom or 
survived for lingering tortures. So at 
the present moment more stringent 
legislation is contemplated for the sup- 
pression of the cheap sensational lit- 
erature which is supposed to occupy 
the police courts and fill the prisons. 
The most experienced judges and mag- 
istrates have expressed their convic- 
tions that many a Jack Sheppard in 
embryo might have betaken himself to 
an honest trade and grown up a valu- 
able member of society, had he not 
been demoralized by the desire to em- 
ulate the deeds of the heroes of the 
Newgate Calendar. 

These, no doubt, are extreme illus- 
trations. Our girls do not go to sea, 
nor are the boys of the upper orders 
seduced into bloodshed and burglary. 
But, looking at the matter in its lighter 
aspects, the same principle still holds 
good. The mind is formed by its intel- 
lectual food, and the chief element of 
success in instruction consists in mak- 
ing education at once enjoyable and 
beneficial. Recreation is not only to be 
sought in dancing or out-of-door games, 
excellent and even indispensable as 
they are in their place; it ought to be 
made an essential part of study. The 
lively imagination, never more realis- 
tically and dramatically active than in 
the nursery or schoolroom, should be 
stimulated and guided. Read the life 
of any distinguished man or woman, 
and we shall see that in the choice of 
books from earliest childhood they 
showed decided predilections. Omniv- 


orous readers they may have been 
where books were scarce, but at least 
they knew exactly what pleased them; 
and we almost invariably find that their 
future career, when they were free to 
shape it, was the reflection of those 
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pronounced early tastes. John Stuart 
Mill and Macaulay were prodigies of 
infantile precocity in studies philosoph- 
ical and historical. The one and the 
other, with their comprehensive grasp, 
were born to be omniscient and toler- 
ably accurate. Kinglake, who devoted 
the best part of a long life to the mon- 
umental story of a war-episode—a story 
which had become ancient history, long 
ere he finished it—was nursed upon 
Homer in his mother’s boudoir, and 
devoured all books on military subjects. 
So David Copperfield, the future nov- 
elist, found a treasure in “the blessed 
little room” at the Rookery, where he 
forgot his troubles when immersed in 
Fielding and Smollett, in Cervantes, 
Le Sage, and Defoe. We venture to 
say that many of his duller seniors 
would have found parts of those clas- 
sical masterpieces exceedingly stiff 
reading. To the bright young enthu- 
siast they were touched everywhere by 
the enchanter’s wand; and in the world 
of fancy into which they transported 
him, he was to live and move and have 
his being. 

It is a commonplace of the day to con- 
gratulate our children on their singular 
good fortune in having been born some 
sixty years later than their grandparents. 
If comparative luxury with far greater 
indulgences be an unmixed good, there 
is no denying the proposition. Whether 
they are better or even happier, are 
questions less easily answered. The 
old-fashioned discipline was one of 
Spartan severity—for obvious reasons. 
Children were treated neither better 
nor worse than their fathers and 
mothers before them. It may be worth 
while to glance at the contrasts be- 
tween those ascetic times and the pres- 
ent. Social and domestic England had 
changed but little since the Revolution. 
Communication, no doubt, had greatly 
improved, but it was still slow, costly, 
and precarious. Isolation, even in con- 
siderable towns, was the prevailing 
rule, and the remoter country districts 
were shrouded in benighted darkness. 
The metropolis was a city sui generis, 
and the Londoner was regarded with 
awe by the rustics as a foreigner of 
strange experiences. There were no 
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railways to instigate a craving for per- 
petual movement. The shortest jour- 
ney was a matter of serious thought 
and not to be undertaken lightly. For 
days on the great roads the intending 
traveller might have to wait for the 
chance of a seat on the stage-coach, 
or the opportunity of a return post- 
chaise. The sovereign of those days 
would have thought it an Arabian 
Nights’ dream, had he been told that 
one of his proximate successors would 
spend a good part of the year at a 
eastle in the Scottish Highlands. Old 
Farmer George lived in peaceful con- 
tent between tke slopes of Windsor 
and the beach at Weymouth, as the 
gayer Regent divided his time between 
Carlton House and Brighton Pavilion. 
George III. was an affectionate and in- 
deed a doting father, but in Madame 
d’Arblay’s memoirs we hear much of 
the ceremonial reverence with which 
h* was treated by his daughters in the 
quiet domestic circle. 

That patriarchal fashion of govern- 
ment prevailed everywhere, and the 
distance between old and young was 
reverentially observed. We doubt not 
that wives could twist husbands round 
their fingers, or that a winning daugh- 
ter, when she came to years of discre- 
tion, knew very well how to get her 
own way. We know that sons would 
break loose from paternal control, and 
burden the family properties by deal- 
ing in reversions and post-obits—none 
the less that they have been severely 
bitted and curbed. But as children 
they were trained to show something 
like Oriental deference to their parents; 
they acquiesced contentedly as matters 
of course in the homely fare and the 
rigorous discipline. In the stricter 
households they stood up in the pa- 
rental presence till they had formal 
permission to be seated. They punc- 
tiliously addressed the house-father as 
Sir, and their mother as Madam. There 
was no lack of love, but certainly there 
was no coddling. Venerable ladies who 
have in some way made their mark, 
have been falling into the fashion of 
writing autobiographies. Perhaps on 
the principle of forsan et hec olim, etc., 
they all linger fondly on their child- 
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hood and_ girlhood, giving many | 
curious and suggestive details. Their | 


wardrobes, at the best, were wonder- 
fully limited. <A single frock for 
great occasions sufficed for their sim- 
ple wants. They wore cotton stufts 
in the depth of winter, and were in- 
dulged with little in the way of warm 
underclothing. They dressed in fireless 
garrets, and dispensed with washing 
if they could not break the frozen water 
in the pitchers. We have spoken of 
the single gala dress, and with regard 
to that there is a story told by Miss 
Sinclair in her ‘“‘Holiday House,” which 
shows how little attention was paid 
to juvenile coquetry. A perverse child, 
engaged to an afternoon party, slips 
into a stream, soaking that only dress. 
Her hopes of pleasure were high, so 
the disappointment was severe. But, 
little as she deserved it, she escapes 
retributive justice, and a good genius 
comes to the rescue in a managing 
woman who dries and irons. the 
drenched garment. Our contemporary 
story-tellers are sensational enough, 
but no one of them would hazard an 
episode so extravagant. It is unimag- 
inable that any tiny woman of the day 
would submit herself in such attire to 
disparaging criticism. Mortified vanity 
would turn the gaiety to gall, and sor- 
row in solitude would be a thousand 
times preferable. 

A century ago, or even much later, 
the young folks had to take their 
chance of fair health; and parents from 
sheer force of custom acquiesced in the 
survival of the strongest. In many 
cases they could hardly help them- 
selves. The nearest doctor may have 
lived many miles from the sequestered 
hall or lonely rectory. He was seldom 
sent for, except in extreme emergency, 
and probably his education was incom- 
plete and his knowledge elementary. 
As the village farrier prescribed for the 
horses and cattle, so the children were 
dosed by a rule of thumb from the 
shelves of the store-room. There was 
ho coming to London for consultation 
with specialists, when the ailing heir 
or a favorite daughter showed symp- 
toms of a serious internal ailment. 


There was no wintering in southern 
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invalid either pulled 
through somehow, or died and was 
deeply lamented. Indeed, new and 
deadly diseases seem either to have 
been developed by unfamiliar luxury 
or invented by the ingenuity of med- 
ical science. Our grandfathers had 
never heard of diphtheria, and they 
ealled a cold a cold. Bacilli, bacteria, 
and microbes had not been imagined. 
As for the colds and chills, they must 
have been common enough. When 
Tom Brown, the only son of an affluent 
Berkshire squire, went from London to 
Rugby, he was roused at Islington at 
two o’clock in the morning to take his 
seat on the roof of the coach. It was 
a bitter frost, but, with his feet dan- 
gling above the straw, his sole wrap 
was a_tightly-buttoned Petersham 
great-coat. Nowadays our petted dar- 
lings travel to Rugby and Eton in 
cushioned first-class carriages, with 
foot-warmers and railway rugs. 
Probably the young people of the 
olden time owed their immunity from 
serious illness to the rough but whole- 
some fare, which hardened robust con- 
stitutions. The schoolboys, when they 
clubbed their pocket money for stealthy 
feasts in the bedrooms, were by no 
means sybarites. Very simple delica- 
cies contented them. When Charlotte 
Bronté went to the school at Cowan's 
Bridge, which she has immortalized as 
Lowood in “Jane Eyre,” only 141. was 
paid for her board and lodging. The 
school was exclusively for the daugh- 
ters of clergymen; but save for some 
scraps of meat at dinner, the girls, like 
the early Edinburgh reviewers, were 
nourished upon oatmeal. It may be 
said that that institution was cheap and 
charitable, but the reminiscences of 
Miss MacDonnell, the daughter of the 
high-born chief of Glengarry, refer to 
much the same period. In the rude 
but hospitable Highland halls on the 
banks of Loch Oich, there was a pro- 
fusion of venison and salmon, of muir 
fowl and wild fowl; yet, apparently on 
principle, the girls were fed, like the 
pensionnaires of Cowan’s Bridge, on 
porridge and oat-cake, and were com- 
pelled to swallow their unsavory ra- 
tions, whether they liked it or no. 


climates. The 
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When they were taken to spend the 
winter at Perth, what they chiefly 
looked forward to was indulgence in 
loaf bread. As to dress, the children 
of the proudest of chieftains wore 
gowns of dark cotton and sandals of 
half-dressed deerskin. Miss MacDon- 
nell adds, however, that they seldom 
caught cold and never expected to do 
so. Now, somehow, the children are 
always catching cold, and are being 
perpetually ordered to some health re- 
sort for change of air. Now they are 
introduced to society almost as soon 
as they begin to talk, and are taught 
to look forward to rounds of dissipa- 
tion at the high festivals of Christmas 
and Easter-tide. Now, while as yet in 
nursery or schoolroom, they are initi- 
ated in all the coquetries of feminine 
costume. They go to fancy dances in 
the silks and brocades of Venetian 
dames or Oriental sultanas. They 
rustle in stately procession up the aisles 
of fashionable churches as juvenile 
bridesmaids; and even unfortunate 
small boys, who would be far happier 
if they were bird-nesting or playing 
football, masquerade in lace and satin 
as medizeval pages. 

Of course the doctor follows in the 
train of the confectioner and cook; and 
if medicine cannot tide over the trouble, 
the services of undertaker and sexton 
. must be called in. Thirty years ago, 
in the régime of the Second Empire, 
our sareastic caricaturists were fond 
of taking for subjects the overdressed 
small men and women in the Champs 
Elysées and the gardens of the Tuil- 
eries. Now their counterparts may be 
seen every day in the London parks 
and on the promenades of Brighton or 
Bournemouth. As for the Americans, 
where the aristocracy is an aristocracy 
of wealth, they have gone ahead of the 
old country, as might have been ex- 
pected. Sweetmeats, and especially 
candy, prematurely sow the seeds of 
the indigestion which is subsequently 
developed among business men by hur- 
ried meals and heavy bar-drinking. 
And the blooming maidens who are to 
come husband hunting to Europe, with 
Saratoga trunks filled with the tri- 
umphs of milliner and mantua-maker, 
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have carte blanche with the transatlan- 
tic Worths while still in the schoolroom. 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s “Poganuc Peo- 
ple,” eminently realistic as it was ac- 
knowledged to be at the time, is now 
but a memory of the vanished past. 
Never again, even in the woodland soli- 
tudes of Massachusetts, will the daugh- 
ter of a well-to-do minister, living in 
the most select rural society, be en- 
couraged in such unsophisticated tastes 
and reared with such uncompromising 
simplicity. 

It may be said that the influences of 
ever-increasing wealth and of a more 
refined and fastidious civilization are 
irresistible; but that the growth of lux- 
ury is more than compensated by the 
yet more rapid progress of intellectual 
activity. The body may have suffered, 
but the mind must gain. We know not 
how that may be, but we doubt whether 
the marvellous multiplication of books 
for the young has increased the sum of 
juvenile enjoyment. There is nothing 
like habitual privation for giving a zest 
to unfamiliar pleasure; nor can any- 
thing be more delightful to a bright and 
imaginative child than the surprise of 
some strange and novel sensation. 
When Tom Brown took that cold night 
drive to Rugby, he consoled himself for 
his sufferings by the thought that he 
was enduring with the courage of a 
Briton. None the less did he enjoy the 
change from purgatory to paradise, 
when ushered into the cosy inn parlor, 
with its blazing fire and its well-spread 
breakfast table. So, too, when books 
were few and far between, the advent 
of a new and good one marked an era 
in the receptive juvenile memory. It 
is difficult to realize the intellectual 
destitution towards the end of last cen- 
tury. There were a few libraries in 
great houses, where some scholarly and 
wealthy landowner had indulged his 
cultivated tastes. Like a Duke of Rox- 
burghe or a Lord Spencer, he had been 
more or less of a bibliomaniac, and had 
engaged the services of such agents as 
Snuffy Davy, with the scent of a sleuth- 
hound and the snap of a bulldog. His 


successors lamented the vain extrava- 
gance, and added nothing to the useless 
For the most part, in the 


collection. 
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homes of the rural gentry and of the 
middle classes, whether in town or 
country, there were a score or two of 
dusty volumes on the shelves. Prob- 
ably they were either theological trea- 
tises and books of sermons, or standard 
authorities on venerie and domestic 
matters. The elders of the household 
seldom disturbed them. They had for- 
gotten everything they might have 
picked up at school as to matters which 
did not immediately concern them. 
They were engrossed in every-day 
cares and occupations. The talk at 
table was of markets, bullocks, and 
wheat; of depression in trade and the 
insubordination of the working hands, 
who were fighting on a starvation wage 
against the introduction of machinery. 

In those days an intelligent and im- 
aginative child found neither sympathy 
nor suitable intellectual food. Snuvbed 
by his parents when he asked foolish 
questions, terrorized by schoolmasters 
and teachers who held him hard and 
fast to the elementary routine, he was 
thrown back upon himself and his own 
resources. It was as a fountain gush- 
ing in the desert when he chanced upon 
anything he really enjoyed. The Bible 
with the Apocrypha—an unfailing re- 
source—was to be found in every house. 
He delighted in the thrilling narratives 
of the Old Testament; in the pictures 
of the hospitable Patriarchs welcoming 
angels to their tents; in the hard fight- 
ing between Israel and the surrounding 
nations; in the heroic and Homeric ex- 
ploits of the Samsons and Jephthahs; 
in the hairbreadth escapes of the poet- 
warrior, who, as an outlaw before he 
came to the kingdom, anticipated in 
treeless Palestine the feats of Robin 
Hood and Rob Roy. Next to the Bible 
in many households, and notably 
among the Nonconformists, was Bun- 
yan, or Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs.” The 
sufferings of the sturdy witnesses for 
the truth had a repulsive fascination 
for him, and he shuddered delightfully 
at the abominations of cruelty when 
the martyrs tied to the stake were friz- 
zling over slow fires. His fancy was 
kindled by those flames of Smithfield, 
and his imagination was quickened by 
the biblical romance. But beyond 
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these, and in the way of congenial sec- 
ular literature, there was seldom any- 
thing within his reach. There were 
stray volumes of the old English bal- 
lads; there were some twopenny chap- 
books, containing in black letter the 
veritable history of ‘““The Babes in the 
Wood” and “Old Mother Goose.” And, 
besides these, perhaps the only ro- 
mances in very exceptional circulation 
were the “Arabian Nights” and “Rob- 
inson Crusoe.” As for the “Arabian 
Nights,” the first translation from the 
French made its appearance in En. 
gland in the time of the Stuarts. But 
we may conceive that seniors of an illit- 
erate and prosaic generation regarded 
these absurd extravagances with su- 
preme contempt and indifference, sel- 
dom squandering their money on such 
crackbrained folly: so that the “Nights” 
were practically non-existent; and as 
for the sale of “Robinson Crusoe,” the 
ingenious author had overreached him- 
self. The men into whose hands it 
came, accepted it as a veritable frag- 
ment of biography, like the memoirs 
of Captain Carleton or the life of 
Colonel Jack, and they dismissed the 
experiences of the shipwrecked mar- 
iner as trivial, prolix, and irrelevant. 
But the renaissance of English let- 
ters in the golden age of Queen Anne 
was to be succeeded by a new birth 
in juvenile literature. The interval 
between the periods was prolonged, for 
the new idea as to education had been 
ripening slowly. The poets, the essay- 
ists, the pamphleteers, and the histo- 
rians, in emulous pursuit of fame and 
fortune, had been writing for people 
of mature intelligence. They were am- 
bitious of the praise of the critics, or 
they desired to win place and favor 
from the ministers who governed the 
State. We remember how Johnson 
sneered at Goldsmith for condescend- 
ing to trivial talk in his fables; but 
Goldsmith, with his boyish playfulness 
of fancy and his wise disregard of dig- 
nity, was anticipating a school of 
writers who were to take the nursery 
and schoolrooms by storm. Formal 
they were, although they stooped to 
amuse, but Aikin and Barbauld, Trim- 
mer and Sherwood, will still be house- 
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hold words, when many a temporary 
celebrity will be forgotten who had a 
public funeral in Westminster or St. 
Paul’s. 

The vitality or immortality of a book 
is a fair though rough test of the talent 
of the author. It is always difficult to 
draw the line between genius and tal- 
ent; but we may say that the educa- 
tional writers of the last quarter of the 
last century were more than talented. 
To the deliberate composition of unpre- 
tending works they brought a rare 
combination of qualities; and if the 
dead care for posthumous fame, they 
must have been rewarded beyond their 
utmost expectations, for the books that 
were popular a hundred years ago are 
being reprinted and are selling largely. 
Genius apart, the secrets of their suc- 
cess appear to be these. They had 
gathered considerable stores of various 
information; they chanced to have a 
happy knack of communicating it pleas- 
antly; they were gravely impressed 
with a sense of their responsibility; 
and they held up ideals for generous 
imitation. Their writings have stood 
the critical test of time, of the develop- 
ments in thought and the revolution in 
manners. We often smile and we 
sometimes laugh, but the laugh is sym- 
pathetic and kindly, nor is it only for 
old associations’ sake that we are fas- 
cinated by “The Story of the Robins” 
and the inimitable “Evenings at Home.” 

These writers had no ordinary gifts, 
but they also had no ordinary oppor- 
tunity. They broke ground in fresh 
and untrodden fields, and let the light 
into dark chambers of ignorance. Facts 
that are now familiar to the children 
in our village schools were then start- 
ling revelations, and a full half of the 
habitable globe was still enveloped in 
doubt or mystery. In the best maps 
the interior of Africa was covered by 
an “Unexplored” in capital letters. 
Asia, and notably the Indies, were pop- 
ularly associated with fabulous riches. 
All northern America to the west of 
the Mississippi was abandoned to the 
red man and the buffalo; and in the 
Southern hemisphere few adventurers 
had penetrated beyond the fringe of 
Spanish and Portuguese settlements. 
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Communications by commerce were 
chiefly between civilized countries and 
their colonies, and scientific invention 
was in its infancy. The few well- 
informed people who undertook to in- 
struct the ignorant, were as yet tike 
children groping in the twilight. The 
strange knowledge which had stimu- 
lated and gratified their curiosity, had 
made so strong an impression on them- 
selves that they could vividly impress 
it upon others. Had they not been 
scrupulous, they might have abused 
the credulity of their readers to any 
extent, and with no very great stretch 
of conscience they might have made 
their travellers’ tales infinitely more 
sensational. As it was, they were con- 
tent to stick to the truth, and they 
might well be satisfied with the effects 
they produced. The boys and girls of 
England were transported to real 
scenes, as wonderful to them as the 
jewelled palace of Aladdin or the treas- 
ure cavern of the Forty Thieves. They 
experienced the extremes of heat and 
cold, with the fur-clad natives of 
Greenland and the naked savages of 
the Southern Pacific. They drove on 
the reindeer sledges with the skin-clad 
Laplanders; they skated to market with 
dairy produce on the Dutch canals; 
they crossed the deserts on the humps 
of spice-laden camels; they went into 
action on the backs of castled ele- 
phants; and they banqueted with Abys- 
sinian Bruce cn steaks cut from living 
cattle. Simply credulous they were, 
yet these astounding truths might well 
have staggered their unsophisticated 
reason. But their faith in their teach- 
ers was confirmed by entertaining en- 
lightenment as to facts coming under 
their daily observation, and which they 
could easily verify. The lessons which 
were communicated in attractive form, 
increased their pleasures, developed 
their latent tastes, and gave a new and 
delightful zest to their lives. 

They were enlightened by a cluster 
of genial luminaries. Day and Dr. 
Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Sherwood, 
and Mrs. Trimmer betook themselves 
to book-writing almost simultaneously. 
The didactic story-tellers were the best 
of friends, and seldom missed a chance 
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of commending each other, though 
doubtless they were animated by a 
generous rivalry. Earnest friends of 
the young, they were inspired by no 
ignoble ambition and accepted their 
mission with heart and soul. Compar- 
ing them with their successors of the 
present day, we remark the lavish ex- 
penditure of excellent materials. The 
stories which are merely introduced 
episodically might be expanded into 
scores of our Christmas novelettes; and 
they had read, mused, and committed 
to memory as few of the caterers for 
youth have done in the present day. 
Day’s “Sandfordand Merton” deserved 
to be an epoch-making book. The in- 
genious author was an enthusiast—a 
crack-brained enthusiast, many people 
might call him. If he did not kennel, 
like Diogenes, in a tub, he sternly de- 
clined to sacrifice to the Graces, and 
refused even to comb his hair. He 
insisted on his wife dispensing with 
servants and denied her the indulgence 
of music. In the book he wrote for the 
delectation of the young, he carried the 
principles of his master Rousseau to 
an extreme. Yet the doctrines of the 
speculative idealist of the French Rey- 
olution could not well be acclimatized 
in practical England, which, on the 
whole, had been fairly well governed. 
Day took up his parable against the 
corruption generated by civilization, 
commerce, and the increase of riches, 
as he indirectly advocated that return 
to the primitive simplicity of the un- 
tutored savage which the strong-minded 
Johnson satirically reprobated. Yet, at 
the same time, he appealed to the gen- 
erous instincts of boyhood, by indicat- 
ing the ideal of a manly training in 
the exercise of the noble virtues of 
courage, self-reliance, and liberality. 
Idealist as he was, it is nevertheless 
noteworthy that he addressed himself 
to selfish and personal motives, in oppo- 
sition to all the teaching of experience 
and revelation. Scott, in defending the 
melancholy dénofiments of some of his 
novels, declares that no worse lesson 
can be taught to the young than that 
Virtue invariably brings its reward in 
this world. Day, on the contrary, as 
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with the cakes he would have them 
contemn, makes each kindly action 
bring its immediate recompense. But 
Day was essentially an unpractical 
dreamer, whereas Scott was a man of 
the world and a shrewd student of 
humanity. 

Harry, who by the way could not 
read, although the son of a substantial 
farmer, until taught by the good rector, 
is a model boy. Like young Gilbert in 
Dumas’ “Mémoires d’un Médecin,” he 
is the soil in which philosophers such 
as Rousseau love to sow. He never 
eats unless he is hungry, nor drinks 
unless he is dry. In winter time, al- 
though we should have fancied there 
was no lack of plain fare at the farm, 
he goes supperless to bed that he may 
feed the starving birds. As for him- 
self, he would dine with satisfaction 
on a dry crust, “though you placed 
sweetmeats and fruit and every nicety 
in his way.” Invited to the luxurious 
table of the wealthy Mr. Merton, he is 
neither awed by the state and plate, 
nor silenced in the presence of his 
seniors and superiors. Addressed good- 
naturedly by the host, the peasant boy 
straightway goes off at full cock, and 
it is a veritable case of “babes and 
sucklings.” He protests that “it is not 
fit to mind what we live upon, but we 
should take what we can get and be 
contented; just as the beasts and birds 
do, who lodge in the open air and live 
upon herbs and need nothing but water, 
and yet they are strong and active and 
healthy.” Mr. Merton does not object 
that the analogy is not absolute; that 
cattle can sleep out in water meadows 
without risking a rheumatism, and that 
if six-months-old children were cast 
off to fend for themselves, they would 
searcely thrive like the lambs and the 
fox-cubs. On the contrary, he decides 
that the young philosopher is the very 
companion for his own spoiled boy, who 
has been nursed in tropical luxury and 
is heir to a splendid inheritance. A 
more judicious parent would have 
paused to weigh, the advantages of 
such incongruous connection against 
the drawbacks. But Day, in his wor- 
ship of equality, by a mere effort of 


if he were bribing Tommy and Harrythe fancy levels the indestructible bar- 
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classes. After all, Dickens did the 
same, and with less excuse, when— 
among a score of other examples—he 
wedded Florence Dombey to the son 
of the old instrument maker, and re- 
duced the pompous city merchant to 
hobnob with Captain Cuttle. It is the 
revolt of genius which has raised itself, 
against the influences of birth and 
breeding which oppress it; and envy, 
though perhaps unconsciously, has 
much to say in the matter. 

Having chosen Farmer Sandford’s 
boy as a companion for the son of the 
Nabob, Mr. Day must find them a tutor 
after his own heart. The parish clergy- 
man is the very man. Mr. Barlow does 
not underrate the trouble of training 
Tommy, but he undertakes to keep the 
troublesome urchin as long as may be 
desired, on condition of receiving no 
remuneration. His self-confidence is 
equal to his liberality, and he makes 
sure he will succeed. He trusts much 
to the influence of example, and means 
to couple his mischievous Tommy up 
with the steady Harry, as the horse- 
breaker harnesses a frolicsome colt by 
the side of a sober old roadster. Natu- 
rally, the system works admirably. 
Patience, perseverance, and judgment 
were sure to win in the end; and to 
carry on the metaphor, Tommy is 
petted, humored, and coaxed, punished 
and half-starved by turns. The pater- 
nal riches seemed destined to be a snare 
to him, but it is borne in on his mind 
by example and precept that poverty 
has well-nigh a monopoly of the virtues. 
If he is discontented, he is straightway 
marched off to a cottage, where the 
inmates, though oppressed by a cata- 
clysm of calamities, are profoundly 
grateful for their slender mercies. Yet 
he is taught that if wealth be a curse, 
it nevertheless nas its duties and priv- 
ileges. Never in his short life has he 
known a more blissful moment than 
when, having run home to his indul- 
gent father to beg a _ pocketful of 
guineas, he rushes back to relieve the 
distress in a hovel where his best feel- 
ings had been harrowed. So if equality 
is practically unattainable, he may still 
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riers which have been raised by instinct 
and refinement for the separation of 


fall back on fraternity. In his friend 
Harry, he had a wonderful model, not 
only of practical benevolence and self- 
sacrifice, but of superhuman fortitude. 
The innumerable admirers of the book 
must remember the highly dramatic 
episode where Harry keeps tne secret 
of the hunted hare. Squire Chase ad- 
ministers a tremendous flogging, and 
we are inclined to think he might plead 
extenuating circumstances. Harry, in 
the true spirit of Christianity, freely 
forgives his enemy while still smarting. 
But, not to miss a chance of imparting 
instruction, he goes on to tell Tommy 
all about the Spartans, and Tommy’s 
sympathy dies out in gratified curiosity 
as he listens to the somewhat prolix 
narrative. We are inclined to think 
now that, though the young English 
gentry may have their faults, they can 
show as fair an average of stalwart 
manhood as any class of the commu- 
nity. But when Tommy asks whether 
a person cannot be strong without man- 
ual labor, Harry meets him with the 
argumentum ad puerum: “You can judge 
for yourself. You often have fine 
young gentlemen at your father’s 
house; are any of them so strong as 
the sons of the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood, who are always used to handle 
a hoe?” ete. 

We might multiply examples of what 
strike us as absurdities, but they only 
increase our respect for the talents of 
the man who has, nevertheless, written 
an immortal book. Mr. Barlow is so 
inveterate a story-teller, that he even 
tells lengthy stories to Mr. Merton over 
the wine and the walnuts; nor was it 
merely the civility of a courteous host 
when Mr. Merton begged him to con- 
tinue; for, as in all the contemporary 
books of the kind, the stories are as 
good as they are abundant. The foun- 
tain of apt illustration flows in a free 
and perennial stream. Still more at- 
tractive, in their way, than the moral 
fables and classical romances—which, 
by the by, were always assumed to be 
historical truth when any practical les- 
son was to be deduced from them— 
were the rambles in the fields and 
woods. Dr. Aikin’s “Eyes and No 
jyes” in “Evenings at Home” is a mas- 
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terpiece in that kind of practical in- | whale, a dormouse and an elephant, 


struction. Boys wili naturally take to 
bird-nesting. They used to blow and 
string the variegated eggs and torture 
the nurslings from pure thoughtless- 
ness. But all these writers, living in 
the country or in small provincial 
towns, were naturalists and botanists 
like Gilbert White. They sought to 
divert their pupils from heedless cru- 
elty by awakening them to every-day 
sources of enjoyment. Like his fa- 
vorite companion, the terrier, the boy 
loves nothing more than ferreting in 
the hedgerows and copses—than stalk- 
ing the shy wild creatures of all sorts 
and carefully noting their habits. Far 
from feeling condemned to them as 
wearisome tasks, those works became 
the country-boy’s pleasant handbooks, 
and Day, although a pedant and the- 
orist, had anticipated William Howitt 
and Richard Jefferies. 

“Evenings at Home” was the fore- 
runner of the periodicals and journals 
which now cater indefatigably for the 
tastes of all sorts and conditions of 
juveniles. An admirable miscellany it 
is, equally instructive and fascinating. 
The unpretentious little volume, pub- 
lished in the smallest of type, was writ- 
ten by Dr. Aikin in collaboration with 
his gifted sister. We fancy we can 
single out the fifteen articles said to 
have been contributed by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld: for it seems to us there is a 
sharp dividing line between the im- 
aginative and realistic. Each of the 
romances which we attribute to the 
lady might easily have been expanded 
into a volume. Incident crowds upon 
incident: sensation follows fast on sen- 
sation. Nor is the sensational interest 
less absorbing in the homely annals of 
the struggling poor than when the 
theme is far more ambitious. Un- 
doubtedly the most striking and dra- 
matic of the tales is “The Trausmi- 
gration of Indur.” We know that it 
left ineffaceable impressions on the 
memory of veteran men of letters and 
genius. The soul of the benevolent 
Brahmin, who is the embodiment of 
St. Paul’s precepts as to charity, flits 
from tenement to tenement: succes- 
sively he is resuscitated in a bee and a 





and he passes through many an inter- 
mediate stage, ere again, as the reward 
of his virtues, he is restored to the 
ealm sanctity of the Brahmin priest- 
hood. It is an epic in sections—a drama 
in many acts, which paradoxically pre- 
serves the unities, although apparently 
setting them at defiance. The soul of 
the benevolent sage is the connecting 
link; and if its earthly existence had 
been tranquil to monotony, when dis- 
embodied it revels in intoxicating ex- 
periences. Now the whale is sporting 
and rolling among the Arctic ice-floes, 
till the inoffensive munster is lashed 
into fury by the mortal thrust of the 
harpoon; now the mighty elephant is 
being urged into the battle in all the 
pomp and circumstance of Oriental 
war; and again, with a sudden change 
of scene, the humble ant is attending 
to its household cares, or the busy bee 
with honey-laden wings is hovering 
over the flower-beds of an old-fashioned 
farm garden. The ever-changing situ- 
ations are so vividly presented that the 
child learns more of gecgraphy and 
natural history in these few pages than 
in weeks of drudgery over dull lesson 
books. We may take by way of con- 
trast to “Indur,” and in a very different 
style, “Perseverance against Fortune.” 
It is a homely narrative, in the minute 
manner of Defoe, of an every-day bat- 
tle with perverse ill-luck, and the more 
impressive in that it is intensely pro- 
saic. But the interest is the more 
absorbing because the youngest reader 
has the unconscious feeling that pos- 
sibly his own case may be that of the 
victim who courageously contends with 
persistent adversity. Consequently he 
will lay the lesson to heart, that the 
heroism which refuses to acknowledge 
defeat, if it does not always triumph 
in the end, may nevertheless ennoble 
the most commonplace career. In its 
moral teaching, “Evenings at Home” is 
always eminently practical, yet there 
is something of the same accidental 
inculeation of impracticable theories 
which predominates in Day’s book. 
Battle is roundly condemned as mur- 
der, although great part of Holy Scrip- 
ture is a chronicle of hard fighting to 
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which even the Chosen People were 
condemned as the inevitable conse- 
quence of the Fall. And although the 
mischievous and arbitrary division of 
society into the classes and the masses 
had not been dreamed of then, there 
are signs of the socialistic sympathies 
with the impecunious which animated 
the Quakers and kindred fraternities. 
There is no censure of the farmer who 
wantonly breaks a nestful of partridge 
eggs, though presumably the game 
ravages were considered in the rent. 
The love of the animal world goes to 
the wall, when it seems to subserve 
the privileges of rank, or clashes with 
the supposed rights of the poor folks; 
and for once Dr. Aikin, who was no 
sportsman, is utterly at fault as a nat- 
uralist; for the partridges, by their 
greedy consumption of noxious seeds 
and destructive insects, more than com- 
pensate for any harm they may do to 
the agriculturist. 

The stories in these books of instruc- 
tion would appear, at first, to have 
been tentatively introduced, on the prin- 
ciple on which powders in the nursery 
were insidiously administered in jelly. 
We believe it was Mrs. Trimmer who 
originated the juvenile romance, pure 
and simple, in her “Story of the Rob- 
ins.” The nestlings are reared on a 
footing of easy intimacy with the model 
children who are their patrons and ben- 
efactors. Primness and conscientious 
principle are key-notes of this nov- 
elette with a purpose. We admire and 
are awe-struck by the correct propriety 
of thought and conduct. We picture 
the good lady, who was evidently a 
born schoolmistress, sitting down to 
write, in a starched mob-cap with fall- 
ing lappets—in mittens, spectacles, and 
a straight-backed chair. A born school- 
mistress she was, with profound con- 
victions of the deference due by the 
young to their elders; yet, like Walter 
of the Vogelweid, she had a wonderful 
sympathy with the fowls of the air. 
Nothing can be prettier than the way 
in which she represents the fluttering 
parental anxieties of the old birds, and 
the gentle discipline tempered by wise 
indulgence with which they deal dis- 
creetly with the different tempera- 
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ments and foibles of their offspring. 
We follow with pleasure the adven- 
tures of the newly fledged family in 
the garden; the melancholy accident 
which is the summary punishment of 
self-will, and the flights in the sur- 
rounding meadows and copses in 
which the excellent father warns his 
children of the troubles they must face 
in their chequered existence. The edu- 
cation proceeds apace, and the action 
is necessarily rapid, for the young 
robins are to be left to their own de- 
vices when tne old birds, in obedience 
to nature, are preparing for fresh 
family cares. With the Benson chil- 
dren, on the contrary, the foundations 
of sound principle are being continu- 
ally insinuated in homceopathic doses. 
Benevolence should be discreet and 
charity well considered. We have an- 
other application of Miss Edgeworth’s 
moral of “Waste not, want not,” when 
Mrs. Benson remarks that, if the 
feathered pensioners increase, other 
food must be found for them, “as it is 
not right to cut pieces from a loaf on 
purpose for birds, because there are 
many children who want bread, to 
whom we should give the preference.” 
The good lady adds, with the formal 
precision we expect of her, in a para- 
graph too elaborate for quotation, that 
tenderness towards animals must not 
make us oblivious of the poor. Never- 
theless, the moral of “The Robins” is 
the duty of consideration for the brute 
creation, and, as in all these educational 
works, the duty is practically enforced 
on unsophisticated critics by violent 
contrasts. Little Harriet is tender- 
hearted to a fault, and her small brother 
is as kindly, although less thoughtful. 
But their neighbor and occasional com- 
panion, Master Jenkins, is a Nero in 
embryo—a monster of cruelty. We do 
not care to catalogue the horrors and 
dire tragedies which gave him a day of 
agreeable diversion. We fancy that 
even in those days such a little fiend 
was a lusus nature, and we suspect 
Mrs. Trimmer must have evolved 
him from her imagination, to produce 
an indelible effect by a severe shock 
to the sensations. If that was 
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intention, she undoubtedly suc- 


her 
ceeded. 

We see the same breadth, depth, and 
contrast of coloring in Mrs. Sherwood’s 


“Fairchild Family.” The Fairchild 
children were as amenable and well 
behaved as any 
Never did conscientious parents sow 
seed in more kindly soil. Necessarily 
they subscribed to Solomon’s maxim as 
to the folly of sparing the rod, but they 
did not shrink from sterner measures 
and showed small consideration for 
nerves and susceptibilities. One scene 
stands out in the memory which even 
surpasses in lurid and sombre sublimity 
the atrocities of the boy-fiend in “The 
Robins.” There has been an ebullition 
of angry passions in the nursery; the 
children, having been whipped and 
gone without their breakfasts, have ex- 
pressed penitence and been kissed and 
forgiven. But the chance of improving 
the occasion is not to be neglected, and 
Mr. Fairchild deals with the juvenile 
delinquents in the spirit of the prophets 
of the Old Dispensation, who had their 
mission to the stiff-necked and back- 
sliding Jews. He tells his wife that 
he means to take the children to Black- 
wood, to show them something they 
will never forget. “If you are going to 
Blackwood,” said Mrs. Fairchild, “I 
cannot go with you, though I approve 
of your taking the children. Let John 
go with you to carry Harry part of the 
way, for it is too far for him to walk.” 
Not unnaturally did the lady decline to 
make one of the party, though she sent 
a babe so young that it had to be 
carried. She might as pleasantly have 
ridden forth with Catharine of Medici 
and the Valois Court, to see Coligny 
swinging from the gibbet at Mont- 
faucon. For the spectacle was a gentle- 
man in blue coat and silk neckerchief, 
gibbeted in chains, and “the face of the 
corpse was so shocking that the chil- 
dren could not look upon it.’”’ The poor 
little things were in haste to be gone, 
but their father would not hear of 
hurried departure. “Not yet,” he said 


quietly, and there they were kept till | 


they heard the latest horrible version 


| 
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parently that terrible lesson, which 
comes off in an early chapter, bore 


| permanent fruit, for there is nothing 

else in the book which is revolting or 
| repulsive. Of course the children were 
| severely warned by precept, punish- 


children could be. | 


ment, and apt illustration against their 
besetting sins—against greed and tem- 
per, selfishness and frivolity. They 


| learn lessons of industry from the ants 





and the bees; the butterflies show the 
folly of wasting precious time, and the 
pigs, snorting over the trough and snor- 
ing stertorously afterwards, bear elo- 
quent testimony against gluttony and 
sloth. But, above all, attention was 
paid to the due observance of the 
Sabbath, and we hear with a certain 
incredulity that these happy children 
considered it the most enjoyable day in 
the week. For then they rested from 
their daily labors—such as these were 
—and when not actually in Church or 
Sunday-school, amused themselves by 
discussing the sermon and their school 
lessons. No cooking was permitted, 
save boiling potatoes; but then the chil- 
dren—and it is suggestive of the regi- 
men we described—had the luxuries 
of tea and bread and butter for break- 
fast. 

It is easy, as we say, to ridicule all 
that, yet the fact remains, that even the 
absurdities which amuse us now have 
clung to the memory. The _ small 
tragedy of the stolen apple, with the 
attendant mystery and horror when the 
authorities have some clue to the crime, 
is almost as fresh in our recollection as 
our first mother’s momentous trespass 
in the Garden of Eden. Then the 
imaginative author of “The Lady of the 
Manor” tells many an apposite tale, 
although of the goody-goody order, with 
all the fancy and the fluency of a 
Scheherazade. And she has painted so 
pretty a picture of the happy relations 
of moderately rich benefactors with 
their poor dependants—of a family 
which makes Agur’s prayer its own, 
that it may be cursed neither with 
poverty nor riches —that when the 
Fairchilds unexpectedly come in for a 
fortune, we are inclined to sympathize 


of the old tale of Cain and Abel. Ap | with the victims of prosperity. In the 
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enjoyment of perfect contentment with 
their modest lot, they have the good 
sense to feel that they cannot change 
for the better. Indeed, their fears are 
fully justified, and there is abundance of 
quiet and fine humor in the description 
of the consequences and troubles of 
their changed condition. The sage 
Lucy, who used to sit at the feet of her 
seniors, “that she might improve her 
mind by their conversation,’ bears 
prosperity well; but the more thought- 
less Harry gets his head turned and 
temporarily goes altogether to the bad. 
Well was it for him that he had been 
whipped and lectured and kept firmly 
through nursery and schoolroom to the 
path in which he should go; for, after 
sundry slips in the valley of Humilia- 
tion, fortified by a succession of dis- 
tressing experiences, he resumes the 
Pilgrim’s Progress with renewed vigor; 
the parents are rewarded for their 
assiduous care, and the dénofment, 
though abrupt, is entirely satisfactory. 

A new era opens with the juvenile 
romances of Miss Edgeworth. She 
threw the formal proprieties of the pro- 
fessed teacher behind her, and wrote 
with all the ease of the modern school 
and the verve and freshness of a cul- 
tured Irish woman. Scott, who was a 
kindred spirit, bestows on her works 
what seems exaggerated praise — as 
indeed he overpraises others of his 
feminine contemporaries, notably Jo- 
anna Baillie. But there is a wonderful 
fascination in the stories, which had all 
the charm of a Protean introspection of 
the personages and of a novel and flow- 
ing style. Yet there is a continuity, 
easily accounted for between Miss 
Edgeworth and her precursors. Her 
father, who influenced her tastes and 
directed her talents, had been the in- 
timate friend of Mr. Day, and had 
eagerly accepted his visional theories. 
So in “Waste not, Want not,” Hal and 
Ben are the very boys in “Sandford and 
Merton” resuscitated. But though Ben 
is all that is wise and Hal all that is 
reckless, their dispositions are con- 
trasted and their adventures described 
with the light and sprightly touch of a 
woman of the world. And Miss Edge- 
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worth had pre-eminently the dramatic 
genius. She sometimes casts her tales 
in the form of comedies, as in “Eton 
Montem” and “Old Poz;” but every one 
of them, with slight modifications, 
might have been happily adapted to the 
stage. The characters are strong and 
sharply defined; the situations are 
striking, and the construction is 
plausible and thoroughly well con- 
sidered. When truthful realism is ex- 
pressed with dramatic power, the 
impression on the youthful imagination 
must be vivid. With Miss Edgeworth, 
as with Scott, the unfamiliar scenes she 
was to present had first been photo- 
graphed on her brain by the flash of a 
phenomenal imagination. As _ Scott 
transports us to the Syria of the 
Crusades, to the camp of Charles the 
Bold, or to the dizzy precipices of the 
Forest Cantons, so Miss Edgeworth in 
soaring home-flights is scarcely less 
successful. That lady had seldom been 
out of Ireland; she had seldom fre- 
quented fashionable society in England; 
she had never visited Italy. Yet, had 
her works been published anonymously, 
one would have pronounced the writer 
to be a travelled citizen of the world. 
with the experiences of a man and the 
sensibilities of a woman. She is as 
much at home at the hot wells of Clifton 
and in the crowded reception-rooms of 
London as at Castle Rackrent. She 
might have run up bills with fashion- 
able mantua-makers, and consequently 
been compelled to have recourse to 
usurers. The painting of the Neapol- 
itan gardener’s son in “The Little Mer- 
chants” is as forcible a presentation of 
an actual national type as Murillo’s 
street-boys of Seville, or the Hilanderas 
or Borrachos of Velasquez. What can 
be more delightful insinuation in the 
way of moral apothegm than little 
Rosamond spending her pocket-money 
on the beautifully tinted vase, and 
being disillusioned by the fallacious 
colored water? It is the old and eternal 
truth brought home to the childish com- 
prehension — “What shadows we are 
and what shadows we pursue!” Then, 
to dismiss a subject on which we might 
linger long, where isthere a more charm- 
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ing village idyll to be found than in the 
very simple story of “Simple Susan’? 
The pathos of the scene where Susan 
and her little brother take leave of the 
household pet which is doomed to the 
slaughter, should alone make that idyll 
immortal. 

Miss Ann Fraser Tytler, member of 
a family eminent alike in law and let- 
ters, followed Miss Edgeworth. There 
is less delicate painting in the manner 
of Miss Austen or Miss Mitford; she 
rather anticipated the broadly sensa- 
tional style of writers of the present 
day, who make self-possessed and pre- 
cocious children the heroes or heroines 
of thrilling adventure. She wrote for 
girls, and she had the early choice of 
themes which since have been wrought 
out to attenuation or exhaustion. We 
confess that many a year has gone by 
since we saw her “Mary and Florence,” 
yet fresh in our minds are the lively 
experiences of the sisters when, taking 
shipping at Bordeaux in a scurry of 
terrified fugitives, they and their com- 
panions were saved by the skin of their 
teeth from Napoleon’s arbitrary edict 
of arrest. When the ill-found ship was 
delayed by baffling winds, and all the 
passengers were generously sharing 
their scanty stores and resigning them- 
selves to short rations, we well remem- 
ber the incident of the greedy girl who 
feloniously swallowed a Bologna sau- 
sage, and was blighted before the hun- 
gry company by her aunt’s reproachful 
gaze. “Leila or the Island” had even 
wider popularity. With the “Swiss 
Family Robinson,” it was among the 
earliest of the books which cast chil- 
dren ashore to Crusoe it on an unin- 
habited but luxuriant island. In all 
these books the ingenious writer, with a 
keen eye to stage business, makes the 
castaways as comfortable as the case 
will admit. The ship goes to pieces, 
and, by the care of a kindly Providence, 
the surge floats ashore the chests with 
clothes and the casks of salt junk. 
Even metals have a strange buoyancy 
in the Southern Pacific, and the refugees 
are amply supplied with tools, guns, and 
ammunition. In fact, with a light- 
hearted child like Leila, trusting fondly 
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in her father, and with a nurse to see 
to her ablutions and toilette, the mis- 
fortune becomes an enchanting picnic. 
She has turtle eggs at breakfast for 
those of the domestic fowl]; the bread- 
fruit takes the place of loaves and 
French rolls; and, instead of being 
stinted to an orange at dessert, she 
revels in everything—from grapes to 
bananas. When she has overcome her 
tremors, she is happy in a tropical para- 
dise that combines the palm-houses of 
Kew with the inexhaustible excite- 
ments of a Zoological garden. Above 
are the cerulean skies, around is the 
azure sea, with limitless aquaria of lim- 
pid water within the coral reefs; and 
when the ship comes which is to bear 
her back to civilization, the child and 
the childish readers are more inclined 
to cry than to congratulate themselves. 

“Leila or the Island” naturally sug- 
gests ‘‘Masterman Ready,” which was 
written, as Marryat assures us in the 
original preface, chiefly from conscien- 
tious motives. No doubt that very 
ready writer was eager to turn his hand 
to anything professionally, but he re- 
sented the inaccuracies of the “Swiss 
Family Robinson.” He had intended 
to write a sequel to what he admits is 
an amusing book; but he was scan- 
dalized not only by nautical blunders, 
but by the ignorance of local botany and 
zoology. We know not whether the 
young folk care greatly to differentiate 
the rig of a schooner from that of a 
brig, or to discriminate between the 
mango and the mangrove. Yet from 
the artistic point of view Marryat was 
right, and we are reminded of Scott 
making notes at Rokeby of the wild 
flowers enamelling the banks of the 
Greta. When Morritt suggested that 
the conventional violets and primroses 
would serve the purposes of poetry 
quite as well, he received an answer 
which satisfied and silenced him. De- 
scription may be monotonous, but 
nature never is. Marryat was nothing 
if not singularly accurate, and that goes 
far to explain the prolonged popularity 
of his innumerable books. We are 


amused by the boisterous fun, but there 
is solid painting in the background. A 
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remarkab'e example of Marryat’s strict 
fidelity truth appears from Mr. 
Knight's “Cruise of the Alerte,” which 
describes an expedition to the Southern 
Trinidad in search of buried treasure. 
That barren jumble 6f voleanic rock, 
now a subject of international dispute 
between England and Brazil, had sel- 
dom been visited, for the barricades of 
surf are often impracticable. But 
Knight was startled to find that in 
“Frank Mildmay” the crumbling prec- 
ipices, the waterless gorges, and even 
the slippery mosses beneath the spas- 
modic cascades, were described by a 
man who had gone over the ground and 
carefully marked each spot in his mem- 
ory. So “Masterman Ready” is no 
piece of fancy scene-painting. It may 
rank with “Tom Cringle’s Log” for its 
inimitably faithful pictures of tropical 
scenery, of animated ‘nature from the 
ground-sharksto the fire-flies,and of the 
wildly picturesque atmospheric phe- 
nomena which seem to shadow forth 
the terrors and splendors of the judg- 
ment-day. 

We ought not to overlook Miss Mar- 
tineau, with her “Feats on the Fiords,” 
“The Crofton Boys,” ete. That gifted 
lady did not obtrude, in her exciting 
juvenile books, the unhappy religious 
creed which she felt bound to profess 
elsewhere. Nor can we omit Miss 
Catherine Sinclair, who, in “Holiday 
House,” broke away from the old tra- 


ditions and treated human frailties 
generously. We have but faint recol- 


lections of a story we have not read for 
some fifty years, but we do remember 
that the healthy and high-spirited chil- 
dren played the parts of small social 
demons in a well-regulated household. 
Indeed, malevolent critics might have 
plausibly said that Miss Sinclair sug- 
gested to children alt manner of mis- 
chief. 

But as we must draw an arbitrary line 
somewhere between the old and the 
new, the line may as well be drawn at 
“Masterman Ready.” The naval vet- 
eran who succeeded and surpassed 
Captain Chamier—who rivalled and, in 
nautical science, surpassed Cooper — 
was among the last of those fortunate 
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writers who had a fair field and few 
efficient competitors. Of a sudden we 
find publishers and purchasers sub- 
merged in the ever-growing spring-tides 
of literature for schoolroom or nursery. 
Now the season sets in, year after year, 
with the punctuality and profuse down- 
pour of the Indian monsoon. Or, to 
change the metaphor, about a couple of 
months before Christmas the illustrated 
gift books, in every conceivable style 
and vein, descend like snowflakes on 
the publishing houses. They come like 
the snowflakes, and like the snowflakes 
they disappear. There are few indeed 
which have left affectionate impres- 
sions, or which survive in a fair suc- 
cession of “new and cheap” editions. 
With scarcely an exception, the most 
fascinating have been written by 
ladies, and we are glad to think that, 
when not avowedly religious, their 
moral tendencies are unimpeachable. 
And further, they have invariably ob- 
tained the greatest popularity when the 
style has been simple and the subject 
domestic. The innocence of childhood 
is easily pleased! and although we may 
subscribe to the doctrine of original sin, 
we nevertheless know that it is the 
children who are nearest to heaven. 
We cannot enter at the end of an 
article on an aggressive discussion of 
the merits and defects of recent writers. 
We may single out a few who per- 
sonally have pleased us most. We 
recall Miss Charlesworth, with her 
“Ministering Children” and “England’s 
Yeomen,” written in the blissful tran- 
quillity of days before the agricultural 
depression, when the hospitable farmer 
was happy on a modest competence, 
and while the squire and the worthy 
parson were still his trusted friends. 
Then there is Miss Montgomery’s “Mis- 
understood,” awakening all our sym- 
pathies in favor of the delightful little 
scapegrace who came to shipwreck for 
want of a motherly Mrs. Fairchild, or 
of a Mr. Barlow brought down to date. 
There are Mrs. Clifford and Mrs. Moles- 
worth, and, above all, the late Mrs. 
Ewing, who as we happen to know, 
with one of her pregnant apothegms as 
to the punching of heads and the plead- 
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ing in law courts, threw a busy queen’s 
counsel into oblivious abstraction when 
he ought to have been attending to 
innumerable briefs. Above all, there is 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” which in its way should 
be such an epoch-making book as “Jane 
Eyre” or Mrs. Gaskell’s “Ruth.” As 
matter of fact, we must hazard the 
sinister prediction that “Lord Faunt- 
leroy” will never live with the “Fair- 
child Family.” So, we fear, it will fare 
with “Sweetheart and I,” which, with 
its frolicsome humor and its gentle 
pathos, converted us to a faith in Mr. 
Crockett’s genius, when we had hesi- 
tated over “The Men of the Moss-Hags” 
and his locally colored Covenanting 
tales of “Guy Mannering’s Country.” 
If we ask why that should be, we find 
it hard to answer. But some contrib- 
utory solutions of the problem are 
sufficiently obvious. As books are 
multiplied, professionally and almost 
mechanically, the pace of production is 
inordinately accelerated, and the ma- 
chinery turns out the products to a 
monotonous pattern. A single striking 
success produces endless and most 
wearisome imitation and reiteration. 
But the chances are that the happy hit 
has a succés d’estime, so far as the 
children to whom it is addressed are 
concerned, and that the brilliantly 
imaginative writer wins the approval 
of older folks. It seems to us that the 
fairy fancies of “Lewis Carroll’ are 
in point. They have passed 
through endless editions; they were 
translated into several foreign lan- 
guages. And yet the author in the 
“Hunting of the Snark” introduces 
bankers and bill-brokers among the 
members of the adventurous expedi- 
tion. We thank Heaven that many a 
year must pass before any of our 
darlings in brief petticoats know any- 
thing of pecuniary worries, and we 
hope it may be long ere our boys of the 
preparatory school are tempted by 
usurers and versed in accommodation 
bills. But in the realms of mytho- 
logical romance, and as to the manners 
and habits of the unseen sprite world 
which surrounds us, the children are 
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positively blasé and absolutely unsus- 
ceptible of surprise. They know all 
about the fairies and the g: omes, the 
brownies and the brute-elves \. hich the 
first Lord Lytton touched so delicately 
in the “Pilgrims of the Rhine.’ Weare 
sure they would still read the travels of 
the pilgrims in the subterranean Rhine- 
land and his version of Reynard the 
Fox with breathless interest and throb- 
bing pulses; but they are so thoroughly 
well-informed as to resent the intrusion 
of book-making ignoramuses among 
those sacred mysteries. The heavy, 
blundering tread scares away the 
sprites who will only make friends with 
Sympathetic genius. When the cbil- 
dren long for cake at Christmas time, 
they are generally given a stone, or 
bread that is dry, flavorless, and indi- 
gestible. Consequently we fancy that 
they will welcome with effusion the 
republication of the old classics for chil- 
dren, and we are optimists enough to 
believe that the experiment will be a 
success. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

DREAM/TRACKED IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

It is a trite saying—you have heard 
it a thousand times—that truth is 
stranger than fiction. The facts which 
I am about to relate bear out the asser- 
ition; they are both true and strange. 
By a hard-headed, matter-of-fact man 
such as I am, not given to superstition. 
they would, if related by another, be 
received with more than the proverbial 
grain of salt. 

I have heard it authoritatively as- 
serted that we are all more or less mad; 
and I believe it. Those whom we meet 
daily during the ordinary routine of 
business, and take to be perfectly sane, 
are undoubtedly mad when they sleep 
—and dream. Is it not equally true 
that others, upon whom we look as 
demented, are sane—when asleep? 
Their dreams may be as rational as ours 
are the reverse. The lunatic for whom 
we provide an asylum is distraught by 
day. while you and I are so by night. 
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How narrow, then, must be the 
boundary-line, how thin the partition, 
which divides the dreamer of day- 
dreams from the victim of chronic 
nightmare! 

But though the dénofiment of the 
story which I am about to relate turns 
upon visions, yet I am myself chiefly 
interested in the curious mental affinity 
existing between twins, and which the 
circumstances tend to verify. 

My brother and I saw the light within 
a few minutes of each other. I was 
the elder by a short interval. Our 
mother we never knew—she died some 
hours after our birth; and the solicitude 
of a devoted aunt filled the void which 
in boyhood we did not feel, having had 
no experience of maternal tenderness 
by which to gauge our loss. 

We were happy as any _ boys 
similarly circumstanced could expect to 
be; and we were—as twins usually are 
—devoted to each other. Our father, 
when his wife died, was a young, 
strong-minded, and vigorous man. He 
was a clever draughtsman and en- 
graver on wood, and earned an easy 
competence in the rising town of W—, 
chiefly by illustrating catalogues of 
machinery and mechanical contriv- 
ances, and also by broadsheet and 
picture advertisements. These latter 
he supplied in large quantities to towns 
in various parts of the country round- 
about; while my aunt added to our 
financial resources by giving music- 
lessons to pupils belonging to the 
principal schools, of which there were 
several in and around W—. 

We boys were as alike as twins could 
possibly be, in voice, figure, gesture, 
and feature; but all difficulty as to 
identification was obviated by the fact 
that I, the elder, had been disfigured 
from birth by a large blood-stain on the 
left cheek, which extended over the 
temple up to the roots of my hair. I 
mention this peculiarity, not from any 
morbid desire to dwell upon physical 
defects, but because it has a bearing 


upon subsequent events, and is there- | 


fore important. 
My father took the greatest interest 





in our bringing up, devoting all his spare | 
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time in our early years to grounding 
us in the rudiments of education. As 
we grew, we advanced to a good local 
day-school, the advantages of which we 
supplemented by regular attendance at 
the School of Art. It was his earnest 
wish that we should ultimately follow 
his trade and continue the business, in 
partnership, at his death. But the 
Fates were against this; and he was 
obliged to abandon the hope that 
George would ever settle down to work 
in the shop. In fact, we developed 
utterly different tastes. I became a 
very fair water-color artist; and this 
talent my father encouraged and culti- 
vated as likely to be of great benefit 
to me in his particular line of work if— 
as he hoped—I should elect to follow 
in his footsteps. I did so elect. The 
bent of George was altogether towards 
mechanical engineering, and was so 
pronounced that it demanded and ob- 
tained recognition. During his appren- 
ticeship, George and I still lived under 
the paternal roof; and for years we 
were only separated during business 
hours. We continued to be still, as it 
were, a part of each other’s life. 

I recall here a practical joke perpe- 
trated by him on an occasion when I 
had been sent out of town for a two 
days’ journey with a supply of colored 
placards for distribution. Before set- 
ting out for home in the evening, after 
his day’s work, he, with the assistance 
and connivance of a mutual acquaint- 
ance, succeeded in painting such a 
correct representation of my blood-stain 
on his own cheek and temple as to 
completely deceive my aunt, who re- 
ceived him on the threshold with the 
exclamation :— 

“My goodness, Arthur! Haven’t you 
gone yet? I’m afraid your father will 
be very angry!” 

When the color was washed off, and 
he put in an appearance as George, and 
sent the unsuspecting woman up-stairs 
to find out why I, Arthur, did not an- 
swer when summoned to dinner, the 
joke had reached its climax. When 
explained, it drew down a very severe 
reprimand from my father, which 
rankled in George’s mind —the fact 
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being that my father was a super- 
stitiously reverential and religious man, 
who looked upon it as a sort of profane 
liberty, which Providence might justly 
resent, if he did not. It was the begin- 
ning of strife. George never forgot the 
unduly harsh words made use of, in a 
moment of excitement, by a parent 
who, nevertheless, loved both him and 
me with the most fervid affection. 
From this incident I fancy I may with 
certitude date the inclination to leave 
his home which took root and grew 
with my poor brother’s years. 

I did my best to induce him to comply 
with my father’s wishes, but to no 
purpose. He hungered for a life of 
what he called freedom; he was bitten 
by the craze of the time—like many 
others; for just then nothing was 
talked of but the fortunes to be made 
in search for gold and precious stones. 

Thus it came to pass that, three 
months or so after this, he went; having 
succeeded in obtaining an appointment 
as temporary assistant engineer—for 
one voyage—in a large steamer bound 
for Auckland. She was to touch at 
Delagoa Bay, where he hoped to drop 
on, or hear something of, a friend 
named Stannard, to whom he had 
written on chance. The captain of the 
ship was an old chum of my father, 
and promised to keep an eye on George, 
and to “steer him straight” as far as lay 
in his power. Nevertheless my heart 
sank at the prospect of separation, 
which now came upon me in the 
shape of a new sensation—a novel ex- 
perience, undefined, and mysteriously 
vague. 

George’s farewell interview with my 
father was sharp, short, decisive, and 
painful. Hot words passed between 
them, I had reason to know. He was 
charged in the heat of the moment 
with systematic ingratitude and dis- 
obedience; and he retaliated with the 
retort of having been for years, mis- 
judged and misunderstood. They 
parted unreconciled, though without 
any actual breach. 

On the eve of departure George rallied 
me because of my downheartedness, 
and a foreboding which, despite all his 
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efforts and my own, I could not shake 
off. I was inclined for a moment to 
think him hard and somewhat unfeel- 
ing—but only for a moment. He be- 
came more serious as the time grew 
short. Before he went away we 
entered into a most solemn compact 
that whichever of us should die first, 
would—if it were at all possible—appear 
in spirit to the other, and leave the 
realms of the unknown, if only mo- 
mentarily, to warn, to enlighten, or to 


| exhort. 


Our parting was a bitter one; and 
though he endeavored manfully to con- 
ceal his emotion for a time, he broke 
down utterly under the strain at the 
last moment. Low spirits prevailed for 
a time; but my aunt, like a sensible 
woman as she was, kept on “never 
minding,” until I gradually came round 
again. But my father began to cause 
us much anxiety, he took George’s de- 
parture so long and so seriously to 
heart—in fact, he moped; there is no 
other word which so well expresses his 
condition for weeks. I was surprised 
at it, because I had judged him so 
unfairly, and had all along sided rather 
with George in thinking him unduly 
prejudiced. 

I had, in early youth, read in some 
deep book a dissertation to prove a 
theory of compensation in nature, 
which seemed to me absolutely con- 
clusive. I have forgotten the name of 
the book and the author, while the 
settled conviction of the force of his 
reasoning remains; and my experience 
has confirmed its truth in many ways, 
up to the present time. 

But Lottie Winn, who now came to 
live with us, deserves first place in 
lending confirmation to the theory. 
She was a kind of relation, the daughter 
of a very distant cousin of my father, 
and had filled the humble post of a 
shop-assistant in a distant town, com- 
ing to W—— to fill a similar one at 
better pay. She was an artist in a sort 
of way—namely, a colorer of photo- 
graphs and miniatures; by working at 
which in the evenings she was able 
to make a not inconsiderable addition 
to her weekly salary. This talent 
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served as a common ground of mutual 
interest to start with. 

I fell violently in love with her, as a 
matter of course, which was what my 
aunt wished, as she plainly told me; for 
there was nothing which she would like 
better, as she said, than to see me “‘com- 
fortably settled”—a woman’s phrase, 
which simply means “married.” There 
was “no hurry,” and it was better to 
“let things take their natural course 
with Lottie.” So I did, and was con- 
tent with the outlook. 

But if I was happy in the prospect 
which lay before me, the result to my 
father was disastrous in one sense. In 
reality, he had never got over the 
shock of George’s going away. He 
gradually sank, taking no exercise and 
no nourishment. My aunt at last grew 
seriously alarmed, and called in the 
doctor. He, good man, shook his head 
gravely, and spoke of a_ general 
break-up of the constitution, hinting 
that softening of the brain was to be 
feared, and that matters were com- 
plicated by a long-standing disease of 
the heart, which might be fatal at any 
moment; though, without excitement 
of any violent kind, a man need not die 
of it till old age. There was nothing 
for it but care and quiet; so he said. 

In due course I had a long letter from 
George, written in high spirits. He had 
struck up a warm friendship with a 
“rough customer,” known in the Trans- 
vaal as Brummagem Jack, who gave 
him a most glowing account of the for- 
tunes to be made in the gold-fields. 
The letter wound up by regretting that 
he was in honor bound to make the 
return voyage with his ship, as he had 
entered into a contract to do so; but 
intimated that his stay at home would 
be but brief. 

Weeks shortened into days, and days 
into hours. The ship on her return 
voyage touched at Plymouth, and a 
telegram from George prepared us for 
his speedy advent. We were all three 
at breakfast when he burst in upon us. 
Fortunately my father had not come 
down-stairs, and the sudden shock was 
spared him. After a warm embrace for 
aunt and me, George turned to Lottie, 
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who was standing blushing and em- 
barrassed at his side. 

“Is this our cousin Miss Winn?’ he 
asked. 


My aunt nodded. “Yes,” she said, 
“that’s Lottie.” 
Instantaneously, impulsively, and 


warmly, he kissed her. She flushed 
crimson, taken as she was by surprise, 
but she did not resent the action; I 
could see that clearly—I, who never had 
the temerity to venture on such 
familiarity, notwithstanding the many 
favorable opportunities I had had! It 
was humiliating! In one instant he 
had succeeded where, after months, I 
had failed, or at least had made no cer- 
tain advance; nor could I conceal from 
myself the conviction that the result 
was a foregone conclusion with Lottie. 
She could not help herself, even if she 
would. He must of a certainty capture 
the prize, for I was powerless to pre- 
vent him. My heart sank within me; 
and I felt towards this once-loved 
brother the beginning of a sensation 
which was very close to hate. 

With a sense of temporary relief I 
saw Lottie off to her business; and 
while George went up-stairs with my 
aunt to interview his father, I retired 
into my little workshop, and there 
nursed the fell dislike of him which 
had so recently taken possession of me. 
For a full half hour I never moved 
except to refill and relight and resmoke 
my pipe. George came straight in 
when he was done with my father, and, 
drawing a chair after him, sat down 
opposite me at the other corner of the 
fender, just as he used to do of old. 

Looking back now upon the scene 
after the lapse of many years, I feel 
humiliated and ashamed when I recall 
the part I played and the sequel. 

He was the first to speak as he filled 
his pipe from my pouch, and while he 
lighted it turned half round and looked 
me straight in the face. I felt that his 
honest eyes were fixed upon me, though 
I did not look up. 

“Arthur,” he said, “there is some 
great change—what is it?” He paused, 
but I did not reply. 

“Look here, old chap,” he continued, 
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“I’m not going to be long here; you 
might as well be jolly.” 

A weight was lifted from my heart 
by the assurance. God forgive me—I 
was glad! A few short months ago it 
was anguish to part from him, and now 
I received the intelligence of his ap- 
proaching departure with the keenest 
gratification, and I became friendly and 
apparently as affectionate as could be 
wished; at all events I deceived him. 
He unfolded all his plans and schemes, 
and took me fully into his confidence. 
All he wanted, he said, to ensure suc- 
cess in his project was ready money, 
and his interview with my father had 
been mainly to obtain it; but he did not 
prosper in his suit. My father was 
obdurate, or, as it appeared to George. 
callous, the fact really being that this 
new shock quite unhinged him, render- 
ing him absolutely incapable of taking 
in the full bearing of George’s schemes, 
while it did not preclude him from 
feeling the full force of what he harped 
upon—his son’s base ingratitude. 

All this incensed George, who re- 
sented the injustice of it. The result 
was that they parted again in anger, 
and George, feeling pity for his father’s 
physical debility, resolved to seek no 
more favors at his hands, but made up 
his mind to leave home again as soon 
as possible. 

“The question now is,” he said to me, 
“how I am to obtain the needful supply! 
There are fellows out there who are 
realizing fortunes simply by sitting still 
and purchasing diamonds and gold 
from the finders. It is a sort of smug- 
gling and dangerous game; but a smart 
fellow can keep clear of the toils! My 
plan is to go into partnership with 
Brummagem Jack, who has bought a 
wayside shanty, and is going ahead like 
anything. He is a right-down good 
sort; no humbug about him — rather 
rough, to be sure, but that does not 
matter out there; and all I want is— 
like him—a fair start. He landed, he 
told me, with a clear hundred in his 
pocket, and now he’s worth a huge 
lot.” 

“Would one hundred suffice?” I 
asked tentatively, and with an interest 
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which I basely allowed him to set- 
down to my brotherly solicitude. 
“Well, it would; but of course I’d- 
prefer more. I counted on getting, say,. 
double that from the governor; but he- 
cut up so rough all round that I have 
as much chance of ten as even one.” 
“You shall have the full amount, 
George —the two hundred,” I said, 
starting up, and placing a hand with 
seeming affection on each of his shoul- 
ders. “I have it,and you are surely fully 
entitled to some share in the profits. 
Tuere is no compliment in it,” I went 


on, deprecating any expression of 
thanks. “I acknowledge your right to 


it—why should I not? If you had re- 
mained at home and taken to the 
business, you would have ‘had half the 
earnings. You are sacrificing every- 
thing now—renouncing all claims, and I 
should never forgive myself if I refused 
you!” 

I said much more in the same strain 
during a prolonged interview, and said 
it so warmly that—consummate hypo- 
crite as I was—I not only deceived him 
but also myself, and actually indulged 
in a feeling of self-gratulation on my 
performance of a noble and generous 
action. 

In two days everything was ready; 
and in that short time I had frequent 
opportunities of seeing how much inter- 
est his sayings and doings had for 
Lottie, and how essential his departure 
had become for my peace of mind. If 
he remained I felt that I should soon 
be transformed into a fiend! In justice 
to myself I must say that I fought hard 
against the devil that was in me; but 
I was racked and torn by contending 
emotions—the most intense, passionate, 
and jealous love of this young girl, and 
the sore prickings of a conscience which 
would not let me rest. 

On the third day he left us, full of 
hope and high spirits, poor fellow. 

“I'll come back again a rich man, 
Arthur,” he said, “to find you married 
to Lottie and the father of a family. 
I’m not a lady’s man myself, and per- 
haps it’s just as well. Make me god- 
father to all the kids, and I’ll distribute 
my gains equally among them.” 


4 
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He took it for granted that Lottie 
was to be mine, though we had not dis- 
cussed the matter; and I did not dispute 
the assumption. He was not a marry- 
ing man. Was there then, after all, 
no danger, and should I urge him to 
remain? Pooh! many men make the 
same protestation, but they cannot be 
trusted. It was utterly impossible, too, 
as it seemed to me, that he or any- 
body else could long resist the fascina- 
tions of Lottie Winn—to be near her 
was to burn! 

I let him go—saw him off in the early 
hours of the morning by train to Liver- 
pool. We stole out of the house noise- 
lessly and secretly, without saying 
good-bye. I persuaded him that the 
shock might be fatal to my father, and 
would necessarily much upset the two 
women, without any corresponding 
advantage. The fact of it was, that I 
could not bear the idea of his again 
embracing Lottie, even to say farewell, 
or be answerable for the consequences 
either to myself or to him, so infatu- 
ated had I become. I did not feel safe 
until the train was actually in motion. 

As we finally grasped each other’s 
hand a strange and sudden impulse 
seemed to take possession of both at one 
and the same instant; and without any 
premeditation we, as if prompted by 
some mysterious agency, some occult 
power outside ourselves, took off and 
exchanged our rings. His was a red 
stone signet; mine was a gold hoop with 
a small diamond set in it; but, small 
and unpretending as it was, it played 
subsequently an important part. 

After the train had left the station, 
I sat for a time on the platform alone, 
mechanically twisting the ring, which 
George had given me, round and round 
on my little finger. As I got up to 
depart, a glint of the rising sun, through 
the glass roof, fell on it, and with a 
shudder I thought how like to a big 
drop of blood the stone was. I tried to 
reason myself out of the feeling, but in 
vain. Had I not observed it for years 
worn by George without seeing this or 
finding any portent in it? True! but, 





all the same, now I could not bear it on 
my hand. 


I took it off furtively, and 
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put it away into my waistcoat pocket; 
and intending to lock it up safely, I 
returned home with a feeling of depres- 
sion at the heart which well-nigh pros- 
trated me. 

I had to make excuses and apology 
for George, and fortunately had to 
work exceedingly hard at some urgent 
orders which awaited execution, and 
which had been unduly delayed in con- 
sequence of the preparations for 
George’s departure. I had no time to 
brood. I put on the ring again, deter- 
mined to get used to it, and to overcome 
the childishly superstitious feeling I 
had about it. 

The parting with George was final. 
I never saw him again in the flesh. It 
was easy enough to convince my aunt 
that his sudden departure was planned 
out of pure goodness of heart, and to 
save her unnecessary grief,—as un- 
doubtedly it had been; but it was not so 
easy to satisfy Lottie, who pressed me 
hard for a full, true, and particular 
account of his last words—and this with 
a pertinacity which spoke volumes. 
Had he sent her no message—not even 
a word? I was glad, I confess, to be 
able truthfully to say he had not, and 
to hear her angrily exclaim, “How 
unkind!” 

Henceforth I devoted myself to work. 
I could not bear the process of intro- 
spection, because, now that the danger 
was over, I began fully to realize the 
shabby if not morally criminal part 
which I had played in order to get 
George away. 

Weeks passed rapidly, when, taking 
up the newspaper one morning at 
breakfast, my aunt turned suddenly 
pale and let it drop from her hands. 
There was evidently “something up.” 
Lottie seized the sheet, and, before I had 
time to look at it, announced with hor- 
ror the fact that George’s ship had been 
run down in Delagoa Bay within sight 
of land, and that it was believed all on 
board had perished! 

There was consternation as a matter 
of course; and my repeated assurances 
that George was not dead fell on deaf 
ears, till at length, by iteration and by 
the confidence of my manner, an im- 
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pression was produced. But how did 
I know? How could I know? I ex- 
plained that I knew because of a solemn 
compact which had been entered into 
between us, to the effect that he who 
died first should appear to the other. 
They were horrified, and only half con- 
vineced. I prevailed upon them to say 
nothing to my father, but to wait a bit 
and see how the facts turned out. 

With the tension of an awful uncer- 
tainty upon us, we went about our 
several occupations. My father was 
becoming rapidly worse, and was in 
such a state as to need all my aunt’s 
eare and solicitude; while Lottie had 
her business in the big haberdashery 
shop to attend to, and I fell to at my 
engraving with redoubled energy. 

I worked late into the night. The 
block of the head of a “bearded lady” 
was before me, and I was cutting in for 
some deep shadows with the graving 
tool, when suddenly the bloodstone 
started from George’s ring, and, falling 
upon the floor, disappeared. 

I shuddered, and a feeling something 
akin to the sensation produced by an 
electric shock passed through me. Re- 
covering myself by a strong effort of 
will, I turned on all the gas jets in the 
workshop, and, on all fours, went in 
search of the stone, which at last I 
succeeded in finding. It had somehow 
got into the most distant and inacces- 
sible corner, whence it shone like a fiery 
blood-red and evil eye. I secured it 
with a vague dread, and thrust it once 
more into my waistcoat pocket. As I 
rose from my creeping position a gust 
of warm wind passed by me—a rustling 
movement of the air—recalling those 
beautiful lines of Sheridan Knowles:— 


A sound so fine, 
That nothing lives ’twixt it and silence. 


I saw nothing, but the conviction 
forced itself upon me that my brother’s 
“angel” had passed by and fanned me 
with his pinions! George was not 
dead, but danger threatened him in 
Some way unknown to me! 

With an overwrought brain and 
herves in tension, I went to bed. My 
rest was disturbed as a natural con- 
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sequence, and out of a fitful slumber 
I awoke several times, but towards 
early morning I at last fell into a pro- 
found sleep, and—dreamed. 

I saw George and his companion, 
Brummagem Jack (for I concluded that 
it was he), together in a sort of wooden 
shanty, where they had taken refuge. 
It was a kind of rude lodging-house 
erected on the wayside, evidently in the 
most frequented track of the adven- 
turers passing to and from the gold and 
diamond fields. The room in which 
they were stood out clearly and dis- 
tinctly before me, to its minutest 
details, in my dream. I saw George 
walk up to the small window, consisting 
of a single pane of glass in the low 
gable wall; I saw him look out of it as 
if curious about the weather; I saw him 
shut it; and, finally, I saw him care- 
lessly scratch his name and the date— 
Sept. 3—upon the pane, with the very 
diamond ring which I had given him in 
exchange for his. Then he filled his 
pipe, the same one which he had when 
starting, and sat down and smoked it, 
till, growing impatient, he roused his 
companion, who lay ready dressed upon 
the stretcher bed, on the corner of 
which my brother had seated himself. 
I heard the two talking, and watched 
them go out. I could even distinguish 
Brummagem Jack’s voice as he haggled 
and swore at the proprietor of the 
primitive hostelry about the excessive 
amount of his charge for the scanty 
accommodation given. I heard the 
chink of the money, and I heard their 
footsteps as they walked away. I was 
preparing, in my dream, to follow them, 
when Brummagem Jack hastily re- 
turned for his revolver, which he had 
left under his pillow. I saw him care- 
fully examine it, with a sinister expres- 
sion on his evil countenance. There 
was nothing in the action, under the 
circumstances, and yet, with the sen- 
tience given to a dreamer, I read in it, 
as plainly as could be read, George’s 
doom—ay, as plainly as if the murderer 
had audibly acknowledged his fell in- 
tent. 

In a wild frenzy and with out- 
stretched hands I rushed, as I thought, 
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towards my brother, and cried in my 
agony, “‘George! George! for Heaven’s 
sake beware! Your comrade is a mur- 
derer! Come back! come back!” Then 
I awoke, and found myself standing on 
the floor of my room, with arms sup- 
plicatingly extended, beads of cold 
perspiration on my forehead, and—my 
dream ended. 

So vivid and so clearly cut into my 
brain were all the details of the scene, 
that next day I brought my special 
talent into requisition, and made an 
accurate water-color picture of the 
room —the window, the furniture, 
everything. I worked all out down to 
the minutest details, so that I should 
not only know the place again, but that, 
if need be, it might as easily be 
identified by any person who had 
actually seen it; for that it existed I had 
not the shadow of a doubt. But as I 

yas unskilled in portrait taking, I did 
not even attempt to introduce Brum- 
magem Jack. I myself would remem- 
ber him and pick him out among a 
thousand—a _ short, thick-set, sallow- 
faced, black-haired, keen-eyed, utterly 
repulsive man, with eyebrows meeting 
over his nose, under an inch of fore- 
head. How was it that such a fellow 
contrived to obtain so much influence 
over my brother? This was a surprise 
to me. I could not imagine any one 
taking to him, much less George doing 
so, with whom he could not have had 
a sentiment in common. We are, as a 
rule, I believe, attracted by our oppo- 
sites among the other sex; but I have 
never heard that men choose boon com- 
panions or friends by the same rule of 
contrary. 

A vague fear haunted me. I knew 
my brother was in danger, and I was 
powerless to help him—that was only 
too plain. I took my aunt and Lottie 
into my confidence. They had come to 
share my fears and now watched with 
intensest interest the completion of 
this picture; yet what was to be done 
they knew not, any more than I. They 


watched and waited,—they could do no 
more. 

Two nights later my worst fears were 
confirmed. 


It had just struck twelve, 
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and I was preparing to retire, when I 
saw George standing opposite to me at 
the other end of the desk at which I 
had been writing. I saw him as clearly 
as I see the paper now before me, and 
the pen with which I write these words. 
Naturally I arose and attempted to 
detain him as he moved away; but my 
arm passed across and through his 
body as through a vapor or a cloud. 
When he reached the door he turned, 
and, pointing to his left temple, which 
was now full in view, he presented to 
my terrified gaze a fresh and reeking 
bloodstain exactly similar to my own in 
size and outline. 


“Great God!” I exclaimed, in a hushed 


and awe-stricken voice. It is as I 
feared! Speak to me, George—my 
brother! Murdered?” 


He slowly moved his head as if in 
assent; and, with a look of mingled 
sorrow and tenderness, he vanished! 
The mark, which by a mysterious 
decree of Providence I bore through 
life, had been reproduced on him in 
death with marvellous accuracy by the 
hand of an assassin! It was indeed 
strange and awful. 

The hour was late, as I said, and 
the house was still; why should I dis- 
turb it? I went noiselessly to bed, 
resolved to wait and see what dreams 
might again do towards elucidating the 
mystery. To-morrow I doubted not but 
that I should know more; and I was 
not mistaken; George had been mur- 
dered. I did not witness the actual 
perpetration of the hideous deed; evi- 
dently it had taken place just before I 
fell asleep, for only at that moment did 
the revelation begin. But the exact 
locality of it I saw, just as I had pre- 
viously seen the room in which George 
slept, and the writing on the window- 
pane. The place was a precipitous 
ravine topped by crags and thick brush- 
wood, and formed in its centre the bed 
of a rushing river, by which was a sort 
of cave or natural shelter created by 
the overhanging rocks at one end. In 
my dream I walked rapidly down the 
steep declivity which formed an entrance 
to this valley, and soon found myself 
standing at the mouth of the cave. 
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There upon the greensward lay the 
dead body of my brother, the fresh 
blood streaming from a terrible bullet- 
wound in his left temple. Petrified 
with horror, I instinctively crouched 
behind a projecting rock as I detected 
the sound of footsteps behind me. I 
saw Brummagem Jack approach, 


loaded with an armful of brush-wood;- 


I saw him set vigorously to work at a 
shallow grave, draw the lifeless body 
into it, and then proceed to fill in the 
earth and pile up the brushwood over 
all. I saw him then on his knees set- 
ting a light to the pile, evidently with 
a view to obliterate any indications of 
the newness of his deed of blood. 
Suddenly the power of motion seemed 
to return. I could bear it no longer, 
and with a wild cry of agony and hate 
I sprang forward to strangle him. In 
an instant my fingers were sunk into 
his throat; and, as I flung him back- 
wards to the ground, I would have 
dashed his brains out with a burning 
brand snatched from my poor brother’s 
funeral pyre, when I stumbled over 
him and fell—to find myself awake! 

It was all as before a dream, and 
I lay prone on the floor of my bedroom, 
nervous, shaken, and bruised, but not 
seriously hurt. It was impossible to 
sleep again that night, and I remained 
awake, tortured by the conviction that 
George was indeed murdered, and that 
I had selfishly helped to kill him. 

When morning broke I arose, and for 
a couple of hours worked sedulously at 
another water-color—a reproduction of 
what I had again so mysteriously seen. 
Before the usual breakfast-time came 
round I had not only far advanced with 
the picture, but I had wound myself 
up into such a state of nervous excite- 
ment that I resolved, come what might, 
to have revenge for George’s death. I 
became, in fact, a murderer in heart. 
Blood for blood, I said to myself; an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. I would 
find out, hunt down, and kill Brum- 
magem Jack, or I would perish in the 
attempt. 

To carry out this fell purpose would 
necessitate a prolonged absence from 
home, and a journey which I confess I 





feared to face, so little did I know of the 
world or the vicissitudes of travel. I 
hated the sea, too. Nevertheless, I 
firmly resolved to face all dangers and 
risks for the accomplishment of my 
intent. I must of course first clear off 
all arrears of business, and this could 
not be done without loss of time—a fact 
which in my eagerness I deplored but 
could not alter. 

While I sat turning all these things 
over in my mind, my aunt suddenly 
burst in upon me in a state of extraor- 
dinary agitation. “Arthur!” she ex- 
claimed, “for Heaven’s sake come with 
me! I do not understand your father. 
Something strange has happened.” I 
obeyed, and followed her up-stairs into 
the sick-room, with Lottie close behind 
us. 

Without entering into unnecessarily 
harrowing details, suffice it to say that 
beyond all doubt since the previous 
night my father had completely lost his 
reason, and henceforth it became in- 
cumbent upon us to watch him night 
and day. From his incoherent ravings 
about George it was evident that he, 
like me, had seen something, and had 
obtained some mysterious insight into 
the terrible event which had upset my- 
self. In his shattered state of health 
the result was likely to be fatal very 
soon, the doctor said; and after his visit 
I told the two women everything, and 
with awe-stricken conviction they 
acquiesced in the belief that George 
was indeed dead, and had been mur- 
dered by Brummagem Jack. 

There was nothing for it now but to 
watch and tend my father, which we 
all three did with assiduous care. He 
lingered on for some weeks, during 
which time I not only contrived to finish 
all orders then in hand, but also com- 
pleted the picture on which I was en- 
gaged of the scene of the crime. At 
an early stage of the manual labor con- 
nected with this work, when my mem- 
ory or second-sight failed me, I made 
accidentally a curious discovery which 
facilitated its completion. I had been 
in the habit on these occasions of put- 
ting the sketch aside, in order that I 
might nightly “sleep on it,” and thus 
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renew my impressions; when, one 
morning, having a slight touch of head- 
ache, I placed my elbows upon the desk 
in front of me, and leaning my head 
upon my hands, with the palms pressed 
against my eyelids, I found that the 
whole scene came back as in my 
dreams. In order to see beyond the 
natural limits of physical vision it was 
only necessary to exclude light by shut- 
ting my eyes; I need not wait to dream, 
and thus was able to make more rapid 
progress. As a matter of fact, too, my 
sleep became more natural, and I felt 
the advantage of less disturbed nights 
and quiet rest, which probably under 
the circumstances saved me from brain- 
fever, or a fate perhaps similar to my 
father’s. He, poor man, still lingered 
on, until, after some days of stupor, he 
died. 

Very soon after the funeral a letter 
arrived, addressed to him, and bearing 
a colonial postage stamp. We opened 
it, after first looking at it and guessing 
and wondering who the writer could 
be. The handwriting was strange, but 
I surmised at once that it was that of 
Brummagem Jack, and so it proved to 
be. The letter ran as follows:— 


“Sept. 1, 188-. 

“Dear Sir,—Most likely you saw in 
the inglish papers the foundering of the 
prince regent and the loss of all hands 
your son George was in her i did not 
know it till i reconised his dead boddy 
among 7 others that was washed 
ashore 3 days after and burried by me 
at my own expens which was not very 
much i trust the lord will suport you in 
your grate affliction and also your 
sorrowing Family.—Your obedient ser- 


vant, JoHN TURNER.” 


Tue letter staggered the two women; 
and after shedding many tears over it, 
they put to me the possibility of my 
theories and convictions being unre- 
liable and baseless, founded as they 
were on nothing more substantial than 
dreams. But no; this letter, so far 


from shaking my belief, confirmed me 
more than ever as to the absolute cor- 
rectness of my conclusions. I turned to 
my diary and notes. 


The ship, accord- 
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ing to the newspaper reports, went 
down on the 29th of August. The letter 
was dated the Ist September, and the 
post-mark ‘bore the same date, showing 
that it had been written and despatched 
on the same day. But George was alive 
on the 3d of September, the day on 
which I saw him, in my dream, scratch 
his name upon the window. I would 
not permit myself to doubt this. The 
obvious conclusion to be drawn, there- 
fore, from the facts was, that the 
murder was premeditated by this in- 
human wretch, and that the letter was 
written on the 1st in order to allay sus- 
picion amongst us at home; we would, 
the murderer thought, accept without 
question the death of George by drown- 
ing. And doubtless we should have 
done so had it not been for this mys- 
teriously acquired insight which 
Providence had permitted to me. 

I had now two other facts established 
by the dates. It was a three days’ 
journey to the lonely shanty in which 
I first saw them together on 3d Septem- 
ber; and as the scene at the grave was 
revealed to me on the night of the 5th, 
it was two days’ journey farther on to 
the actual spot where my brother’s body 
was to be found. 

Nothing could turn me aside from 
the fixed determination which now 
took possession of me—to have revenge 
—to kill this scoundrel. Come what 
might, I must hunt him down. In vain 
did my aunt and Lottie endeavor to 
dissuade me: I would not listen. I 
settled my father’s affairs—which were 
now my own—and arranged for the 
carrying on of my business by the 
engagement of a temporary assistant, 
whom I obtained by advertisement, 
securing his interest by the promise of 
permanent employment on my return, 
in the event of his good behavior and 
efficiency during my absence, and the 
certainty of succeeding to my stock in 
trade and good-will in the event of my 
death (taking care to provide an 
annuity for my aunt contingent upon 
the latter). Lottie would accept noth- 
ing, being, as she said, able to take care 
of herself, and feeling that she had no 
claim on me. 
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The parting was a _ heart-breaking 
wrench; but it had to be faced. I did 
not disclose the terrible resolve with 
which I was setting out, the blood- 
hunger which possessed me—it would 
have served no good end to do so; and 
I kept the secret closely locked in my 
own breast, feeling that it was not one 
to be revealed to a pair of h‘ghly 
emotional women. 

My preparations for departure were 
soon made. I did not give my ardor any 
time to cool. The principal items of 
my outfit consisted of a pair of the 
best revolvers to be procured for money, 
and an ample supply of ball-cartridges 
to fit them. It is not necessary that I 
should tax the patience of the reader 
by entering into any further detail re- 
garding this part of my story. I knew 
absolutely nothing of the country to 
which I was going, nor of the dangers 
and difficulties I was to encounter and 
surmount, and looked upon such con- 
siderations as being beneath my notice. 
I found myself associating on board the 
ship with a motley crowd representing 
every phase of character, every social 
grade, and every nationality. It was 
a hell upon earth—or upon sea—while 
the voyage lasted, and I looked with 
longing eyes for land, and the prospect 
of being freed from it; but I found on 
shore a state of things as bad, if not 
worse, because while at sea the vig- 
orous courage of the captain and the 
united discipline of his crew kept the 
worst rowdies somewhat in awe and 
check, whilst on land there was no con- 
trol, and one ran the risk of being 
robbed or murdered, or both, at every 
turn. Things are better now, I am told; 
but in those days they could not well be 
worse. The railway does in twenty- 
four hours now what then a bullock- 
wagon took weeks to perform; and the 
combined efforts of magistrates and 
police have wrought wonders. I write 
of some time ago—for I was a young 
man then. 

But once ashore there was no time 
to be lost. I joined the first crowd of 
adventurers who were ready to make 
a start for the gold-fields, where I be- 
lieved Stannard to be. I had written io 
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him on the chance of his getting the 
letter and being on the lookout, but IL 
saw nothing of him; indeed if I had 
Known anything about the geography 
of the country I would have saved my- 
self the trouble and the disappointment. 
As a matter of fact, I learned later that 
he had left these gold-fields and gone 
at least a hundred miles inland, pros- 
pecting for diamonds in a new locality. 

One cannot be long in a crowd with- 
out making acquaintance with some 
one for company’s sake. I picked up 
with a genial Irishman named Sullivan, 
whose natural wit and rich Kerry 
brogue lent a charm and novelty to his 
conversation; but there were other 
points about him which also induced 
me to cultivate him. He knew the 
country, and was familiar with the 
different routes. He did not dig for 
gold, but got his share of it by trading 
in various necessaries with those who 
did. His plan was, as he told me, 
when there was a rush to any particu- 
lar spot, to follow it at a respectful 
distance, and settle down on the out- 
skirts of it, and set up a temporary shop 
and house of call—leaving a younger 
brother in charge while he was away 
purehasing ‘‘stock.” I took to him 
straight off. Instinctively I felt that 
he was a straightforward, honest fel- 
low, and that I was sure of his 
sympathy and interest in my story. 
I sought his confidence on the first halt, 
and, seated on the grass under the 
shade of some friendly foliage, I made 
a clean breast of it. With our pipes. 
alight and out of sight and ear-shot of 
our companions, I told him all the cir- 
cumstances as I have already related 
them. He listened with breathless 
attention till the end, then gazed at me 
steadily with a sort of awe, while he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and 
with a pious ejaculation restored it to 
his pocket. 

“Have you them pictures wid you, 
surr?” he inquired, as if seeking for 
confirmation of the strange facts which 
I had told him, but not liking to express 
a direct doubt of my veracity. “You’d 
hardly bring ’em so far.” 

“I'd hardly come without them,” I 
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replied, slinging the canvas knapsack 
off my shoulders as I spoke, and diving 
to the bottom of it. “I brought them in 
the hope that I might be able to identify 
the places by the aid of them, or find 
some one who could by their agency 
help me in my quest. Look at that, and 
see if you can make anything of it.” 

He took the sketch in both hands, 
and held it at arm’s length. I watched 
his face with curiosity. Then he 
turned it and stared at the blank side, 
just as you and I have done in the case 
of an unfamiliar handwriting on an 
envelope, seeking for a clue by post- 
mark or seal. Then he handed it 
back. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “that bates the 
divil intirely, so it does!” 

“You recognize the place?’ said I, 
in breathless anxiety. 

“Bedad I do, and no mistake. Owld 
Shultz’s best bedroom, sure enough, 
where he puts the gents to sleep that 
can afford to pay the robber his big 
price. You have it all as exact as you 
plaze—the bed and the step-ladder up, 
and the small windy-pane in the gable- 
ind. We'll be there to-morrow wid the 
help of God.” 

The news was welcome and exciting, 
and the result of my first experiment 
so encouraging and satisfactory, that 
I resolved to try my luck with the 
other picture. With tremulous fingers 
I unrolled it—the scene of the murder— 
and eagerly watched the effect as I held 
it open before Sullivan. Instantly he 
recognized it as Jackson’s Wynd—a 
deep ravine, as he explained, on an old 
and unfrequented track to a discarded 
gold-field. It was “out of the way 
intirely,” he informed me; but seeing 
how determined I was to find it, and to 
obtain the necessary confirmation of 
the murder of my poor brother, and, 
moreover, being deeply interested him- 
self now in the curious circumstances 
of the case, he consented to act as my 
guide, and to see me through with it. 

“It'll only be a couple of days round 
after all,” he said, “and Con won’t be 
unaisy till I get back, for he’s used to 
disappointments. We'll lay in a stock 
of what light provisions we can carry 





at Shultz’s store to-morrow, an’ start 
wid the help of God. But, mind me, 
we'll have to rough it an’ camp out, as 
there’ll be no shanty or shelter to be had 
till we make off Turner’s ‘Hotel’"~ 
Brummagem Jack, they call him—as 
big a schoundhrll——” He got no time 
to finish the sentence. 

“What!” I shouted, rushing eagerly 
at him, and with a hand on each 
shoulder fairly staggering him, physi- 
cally as well as mentally, by my 
vehemence of action and manner. 
“You know him, then—the very man, 
the murderer of my brother George, he 
whom I have taken this long journey 
to find? The hand of Providence is 
clearly to be traced in this! It was not 
mere chance that threw you across my 
path, but Destiny! Stick to me, Sulli- 
van! I have an account to settle with 
this ruffian before I go back to England. 
I can’t go back till it is settled. Stick 
to me!” 

“Bedad, I will—like wax! Here’s my 
hand on it!” and thus the compact— 
absolutely disinterested on his part— 
was made; and loyally and faithfuliy 
he fulfilled his obligations. 

We made no delay at Shultz’s beyond 
what was absolutely necessary to 
identify the “best bedroom” in which 
George had slept, and his signature on 
the window-pane, which I pointed out 
te Sullivan. The superstitious or re- 
ligious awe which had taken possession 
of him grew deeper; and when we 
started again, he was wound up to 12 
pitch of excitement and enthusiasm 
equal to my own. He saw the finger of 
God, and believed himself to be now 
an instrument of the Divine Will. The 
incentive in his case was even stronger 
than the mere human one in mine. 

We forged ahead, often silently for 
miles, doing snatches of sleep in the 
warm daytime, and walking through 
the nights, which were damp and cold. 
Looking back now, I often wonder how 
I survived those days and nights; but 
certain it is that I suffered no ill effects. 
Possibly, just as a drunken man may 
sleep unconsciously for hours in a road- 
side ditch with sleet and bitter winds 
around him, and awake sober and 
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unharmed, so the mental intoxication 
by which I was wholly possessed kept 
up my vital energy. Sullivan was a 
hardy plant, and accustomed to rough 
it: I was very much the reverse, yet 
I bore the fatigue and exposure equally 
well. To my frequently repeated 
inquiries as to distance and the prob’ 
able date of arriving at Jackson’s 
Wynd, his replies were evasive, and 
practically came to nothing more than 
“all in good time.” He evidently had 
got into his head that I might go off 
mine with excitement as the hour 
approached, if I came to know it and 
count the minutes; and very likely there 
were some grounds for his fears, ap- 
parent to him and unsuspected by my- 
self. There was nothing for it but to 
possess my soul in patience. 

On the morning of the third day we 
found ourselves ascending a grassy 
slope. The sun shone out splendidly, 
showing us, as the early haze cleared 
away, a cresting of trees and scrub, 
under the shade of which Sullivan ex- 
pressed his determination to cry halt 
for our breakfast, such as it was. 

“We can’t surely be very sar off 
now?” I said tentatively, as we 
stretched our weary limbs on the mossy 
sward. 

“No,” he said, “not very. Take a nap 
now: and if it’s a good wan, maybe we 
won't sleep again till we’re there.” 

This was all the satisfaction I could 
get out of him. Had I only guessed 
that a few minutes’ walk would bring 
us to the longed-for spot, there would 
have been no halt—and this of course 
the wily Sullivan knew. He was afraid 
of the strain, as I afterwards learned, 
and wished to give nature a chance of 
recovering from the wear and tear 
before the coming crisis. In other 
words, he was afraid of a break-down. 

I slept for fully three hours after my 
frugal meal, and rose like a giant re- 
freshed. We pushed rapidly through 
the grove, and, coming on a rude track, 
followed it, till at last we stood clear 
of the brushwood and on the top of a 
steep declivity, which to my astonished 
gaze showed me in the valley beneath 
the original of my water-color sketch— 





the scene of the murder — Jackson’s 
Wynd. 

With a wildly excited cry, leaving 
Sullivan behind, I rushed at full speed 
down into the valley, never halting for 
a moment till I found myself on my 
knees by the side of poor George’s 
grave—if such a name could be given 
to it. There I found the expected heap 
of charred sticks, the remains of the fire 
which had been lighted by the inhuman 
wretch who killed him. When Sullivan 
arrived, he found me frantically clear- 
ing away the embers and tearing up the 
loose earth and grass. For the moment 
I believe I had lost my reason; and he 
evidently thought so, for with a grasp 
of iron he seized me by the collar, and 
by main force dragged me to my feet. 

“Man alive!” he shouted, shaking me 
vigorously, ‘‘leave off that or I’ll have 
to go agin my inclination and do some- 
thing desperate, I tell you! Is it a 
ghoul, or a vampire, or a haythin ye 
are—that ye want to be exposing the 
remains of the dead wid your dirty 
fingers? Leave off! I say agin, an’ 
let the poor boy rest aisy—may the 
Lord have mercy on his sowl!” And he 
reverentially uncovered as he loosed his 
hold. 

I felt, as I recovered, ashamed and 
very justly reproved; but of a truth I 
was not really to blame, having been 
momentarily unhinged by excitement. 
His foree of character saved me; look- 
ing back on the circumstances, I am 
fully convinced of this. 

We spent the remainder of the day in 
raising a cairn over the lonely grave, 
placing on top a large, flat stone, on 
which Sullivan contrived to rudely 
earve a cross with the blade of a big 
clasp-knife, which he carried both for 
use and defence. When our sad work 
was done, mutually and silently offer- 
ing up a prayer, we departed. 

A consuming thirst for vengeance 
now possessed me; and seeing the state 
of excitement under which I labored, 
Sullivan, I presume, concluded that it 
would be safer to give a definite answer 
when I pressed him about the distance 
to Brummagem Jack’s shanty; at all 
events, he gave one. 
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“We'll be there before ten o’clock 
to-night, wid the help of God,” he said; 
and as if to pass the time, he entered 
into a detailed statement of the many 
crimes of which Turner was known to 
be, or suspected of having been, guilty, 
one of the most recent being the 
supposed murder of the late proprietor 
of the shanty, and the appropriation of 
the widow, with whom he had entered 
into occupation, and was now living. 
Nothing could be worse than the reputa- 
tion which he had earned, and I felt a 
grim satisfaction in hoping that his 
fate was in my hands, and retribution 
drawing near. I did not then speculate 
on the curious duality of character dis- 
played by my companion—the mixture 
of religious reverence which he had 
already shown with regard to the dead, 
and the absence of moral compunction 
which he now exhibited in helping me 
to wreak vengeance on the living. He 
must have known that I contemplated 
murder; but doubtless to him this man 
was no better, and nothing more, than 
a wild beast. At all events I judged 
Sullivan leniently, if I judged him at all 
—in fact, I was worse than he was, for 
I had got to look upon my terrible mis- 
sion as a sacred and praiseworthy 
duty. 

Night closed in upon our fateful 
journey, and by the light of the bril- 
liant stars we pressed steadily on. At 
last, after a weary and rugged tramp, 
we found ourselves in what appeared 
more like open country; and we got 
upon a track which, compared with that 
which we had lately traversed, might 
fairly be called a highroad. Following 
it for a mile or so, we reached a sudden 
bend, from the turn of which I caught 
sight of what was evidently an inhab- 
ited dwelling of some sort. 

We were close upon it. I saw a 
streak of clearly defined light all round 
the badly fitting door which faced us; 
and at the side there shone out a wedge- 
shaped glare from a small window— 
thrown open probably for ventilation. 

My heart stood still, and momentarily 
so did I. There was a shout of ribald 


laughter, and the din of many voices, 
the sound of which 


was distinctly 
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audible. Instinctively I felt that we 
were within sight of the long-sought 
shanty of Jack Turner, and within 
reach of the murderer himself; there 
was no need to ask Sullivan, and he 
knew it. He didn’t volunteer any in- 
formation, but addressed himself to the 
exigencies of the situation forthwith. 

“Don’t be in anny hurry, now,” he 
said—“take everything nice and aisy;” 
and he placed a restraining hand upon 
my shoulder as he spoke. “Stay where 
you are for wan minnit, while I have 
a look round.” 

He started off with quick and stealthy 
tread to reconnoitre; but I disobeyed his 
injunctions, and followed noiselessly 
and closely in his footsteps. I could not 
restrain the eagerness which impelled 
me—it was simply impossible. While 
he crept towards the door and peered 
through the chink, I made for the 
wedge of light, stooping under the edge 
of it, and- keeping in the shade till I 
found myself under a small window, 
from which the glare proceeded. With 
a revolver in my right hand, and with 
my left upon the sill, I raised myselt 
silently and cautiously, and looked in 
through the opening, which was so 
small as to be nearly blocked by my 
face. 

Several men were seated round a 
rough structure which did duty for a 
table — drinking, smoking, and Dblas- 
pheming; a rough lot apparently, card- 
playing for nuggets instead of money. 
Three dip-candles, flaring and guttering 
in black bottles, served for lamps. The 
noise was fearful, and the rush of foul 
and heated air was almost suffocating; 
its pungency blinded me momentarily, 
but I soon recovered, and rapidly took 
in the whole scene. 

At the head of the table sat the man 
I sought. The repulsive, evil counte- 
nance was none other than that of Jack 
Turner. I recognized him instantly. 
He had just won a pool, and was 
exultingly gathering in his gains with 
eager fingers, when some sudden move- 
ment of mine or some subtle occult 
influence (for I was not conscious of 
motion) impelled him to look up, and 
| direct his gaze to the open window. A 
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dazed and terror-stricken horror came 
over him, for the blood-stained, pallid 
face of his victim, with avid eyes, 
transfixed him where he sat. My 
position was not favorable for the 
deadly object I had in view, — this 
instantly occurred to me. I could not 
get a steady shot at him or be sure of 
my aim from where I stood. In a few 
seconds I was at the door; and forcibly 
and rudely pushing Sullivan aside, I 
lifted the latch and stood before the 
inmates—all this in far less time than 
it has taken to describe. 

“Turner,” I exclaimed, “I know you! 
I have found you at last—assassin— 
murderer! Your last hour is come!” 

To him I appeared as one raised from 
the dead. In voice and aspect I seemed 
the very man whom he had basely done 
to death—the blood-stain on my temple 
horribly fresh. He started to his feet 
with a terrified cry, and with uplifted 
arms he staggered -under the burden 
of his fear. 

I raised my revolver and fired two 
point-blank shots in quick succession 
from where I stood. He fell face down- 
wards, prone upon the rickety table in 
front of him. The glasses and the 
bottle-candlesticks tottered, rolled off, 
and were smashed; the lights were ex- 
tinguished; the whole structure gave 
way and fell with a crash; the guests 
started to their feet, upsetting the forms 
on which they sat; and the place was in 
utter darkness and confusion in a 
moment. 

Before I had time to determine upon 
any particular line of action, I felt 
myself grasped under the arm-pits from 
behind, and a pair of hands firmly 
locked across my chest; then I was 
dragged violently backwards and out 
into the night. Sullivan had come to 
the rescue. 

“Run now,” he whispered, relaxing 
his hold after he had brought me 
several yards from the house,—“run like 
ninety-nine blue divils, and follow 
me!” 

I obeyed with a will. After him I 
went—up hill and down dale—fording 
streams and jumping rocks—voicelessly 
for at least three miles, the last few 





hundred yards of which were up a 
steep hill—till, exhausted, he flung him- 
self upon the grass, and I followed his 
example. We lit our pipes and rested. 

A revulsion of feeling came over me 
while I smoked; and I now felt horrified 
at the thought of the part which I had 
played. Henceforth I was myself a 
murderer! I gave expression to my 
thoughts in some such words as these, 
in response to Sullivan’s efforts to rally 
me. He laughed—a big, deep, genuine 
laugh. 

“Well, bedad,” said he, “if that’s 
what’s troubling you, you may make 
your mind aisy, for the divil a worse 
shot ever handled a revolver! Shure 
you didn’t hit him at all, good or bad! 
Not a drop of his ruffianly blood did you 
spill! It was the fright he got that 
killed him—skeered the life out of 
him.” 

“If I thought that,” I replied, “it 
would be a heavy load off my mind.” 

“You may, then,” he continued. 
“Only the noise would be dangerous 
where we are, I’d let you have two 
cracks at myself this very minnit, at 
the same distance!” 

This was conclusive and consolatory 
at the time, though, looking back now 
at the statement, I can’t help believing 
that it was made out of his kindness of 
heart, and without sufficient warrant, 
merely to soothe my perturbed con- 
science; suffice it to say, it had the 
desired effect —for, no matter what 
strict moralists may assert, there is a 
vast difference between wishing to kill 
a man and actually shedding his blood. 
I was at all events greatly relieved and 
comforted by the assurance. 

Unexpectedly at this juncture our 
thoughts and conversation were di- 
verted into another channel. Far away 
below us, in the dim distance and dark- 
ness from which we had emerged, a big 
cloud of semi-luminous smoke vecame 
visible, which gradually grew into 
bright tongues of flame. Jack Turner’s 
shanty was on fire! Doubtless the wild 
inebriate crew whom we left behind 
had first plundered and then set a light 
to it. with the dead man inside! I 
remembered how Turner had_ en- 
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deavored to destroy all traces of his 
own dastardly crime by the same 
agency—fire; and now in all probability 
he himself lay under a heap of smoul- 
dering ashes, a blackened corpse, no 
friendly hand to bury him, no voice to 
breathe a prayer! 

We sat and watched the blaze till it 
died quite out, and the moon was ris- 
ing behind us; then, after a most re- 
freshing pull at a flask which Sullivan 
had hitherto concealed, we _ started 
at a rapid pace for what he called 
“home.” 

The welcome which we received from 
his brother Con, when we arrived, was 
Irish—warm and genuine. The few 
days’ rest which I enjoyed in their rude 
hut, which just then felt as com- 
fortable as the best of hostelries, soon 
pulled me together, and I naturally 


began to think of my return. Among 
the diggers, before starting, I heard 


various accounts of the death of Turner, 
the prevailing belief being that he had 
been killed by his boon companions, 
who, after perpetrating the deed, 
robbed and set fire to the place, and 
then decamped. Sullivan and I allowed 
things to rest at that, and showed no 
incredulity or scepticism. It was clear 
that the community was glad to be rid 
of Brummagem Jack. 

I could not prevail upon Sullivan to 
accept any payment for his time, his 
trouble, or his hospitality, and seeing 
that I should only wound him by press- 
ing money upon him, I did not do so. 
We parted with mutual regret, and his 
hearty “God-speed.” I left him my 
name and address, and extracted from 
him a promise that if he should ever be 
in need of help or a friend he would 
look me up, and this he assured me he 
would do. 

It is not necessary that I should pro- 
long the story by going into the details 
of my return trip; suffice it to say that, 
after many vicissitudes, I reached the 
coast; and, taking the place of a sailor 
who had deserted for the diggings, I 
worked my way home in a sailing- 
ship. 

I found my aunt and Lottie well and 
expectant, and my business so flourish- 
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ing in the hands of my locum tenens that 
I arranged to take him into partner- 
ship. 

It will be surmised that Lottie became 
my wife, but not, perhaps, that I be- 
came the father of twin boys, whom of 
course I named Arthur and George. 
Other children followed, sons and 
daughters in single file, and at present 
they number seven. 

One night, my aunt was rocking the 
cradle containing the latest arrival, 
Lottie was busy preparing tea, and I 
was sitting over the fire reading the 
evening paper, when we were startled 
by a modest knock at the hall door. The 
girl who answered it came in with the 
information that a “man” was waiting 
in the hall, and wished to see me. I 
knew instinctively who he was; and 
giving directions that he was to be 
shown into the office, and the gas 
turned up, I soon followed. 

Sullivan stood before me as I entered; 
I was not a bit surprised, but I was 
delighted, because somehow I felt that, 
now, it would be in some way in my 
power to requite him for the past. 

The result of our interview was, 
that he has remained with me from 
that day to this; and if I were to part 
with him now there would be lamenta- 
tion and woe among the children. To 
myself, as a business man, he is in- 
valuable in a general way—always 
willing and ever faithful—worth his 
weight in gold. Things did not prosper 
with him, he said, after I left; Con died, 
and he resolved to come home and fol- 
low his luck, which he declared I had 
carried away with me. 

“But, surely,” I said, laughing, “you 
are far too sensible a man to believe 
in luck?” 

“Sinsible is it, surr? Bedad, I knew 
a man, born alongside of me—Tim 
Connor, God be good to him!—such a 
misfortunate craytur that nothing ever 
thruv with him. Wanst he made a 
‘scarecrow,’ out of what he could spare 
of his clothes, to keep the rooks out of 
his oats. Well, after filling themselves 
till they could howld no more, they just 
fought like divils for foot-howld on the 
arrums of it, and mistook it for a perch! 
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Sure, you wouldn’t deny but Tim had 
the curse of bad luck on him?” 

The anecdote was conclusive enough, 
and I have never argued the question 
with Sullivan since. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE THEORY OF THE LUDICROUS. 
BY W. S. LILLY. 


Just a year ago I had the honor of 
delivering in this place four lectures, 
having for their subject four English 
humorists whom I considered specially 
representative of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, namely, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and Carlyle. In my first 
lecture I gave a definition of the word 
humorist, as I understand it: an artist 
who playfully gives us his intuition of 
the world and of human life. The 
definition which was the result of a 
great deal of reflection, I believed, and 
still believe, to be accurate. But it did 
not appear to find universal acceptation. 
Nor was it universally allowed that the 
four eminent writers whom I have men- 
tioned could be regarded as humorists. 
Thus, a very accomplished friend, of 
much literary distinction, and specially 
entitled to speak on such a subject, 
wrote to me as follows:— 


It would doubtless be interesting to 
trace an element of humor in all these 
four writers, and to show how it gives 
them a certain affinity. I doubt though 
whether that could be done. But to say 
that they are all first and foremost hu- 
morists, seems to me—forgive the word 
—absurd. I doubt whether Dickens was 
a humorist at all. Thackeray was doubt- 
less a humorist; but it seems to me the 
one point which distinguishes him from 
Dickens. George Eliot’s genius was 
marred from first to last by the invin- 
cible pedantry of the superior person, 
which prevented her real force of feel- 
ing and tragic power from catching more 
than one phase at a time, and so pre- 
vented her from being, in any sense of 


1 This lecture, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion on the evening of Friday, March 13th, is now 
printed from the shorthand writer's report, with 
corrections and additions. 
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the word, a great humorist. As for 
Carlyle, whether he is a humorist or not, 
you certainly adduce no instance of it. 

I replied to my friend that a passage 
in one of Carlyle’s “Essays” which I 
had quoted in my lecture on him—the 
well-known passage about Balaam, the 
son of Beor—appeared to me to indicate 
the high-water mark, so to speak, of 
British humor in this nineteenth cen- 
tury; and that if his perusal of that 
author, of George Eliot, and of Dickens 
did not satisfy him that they were 
humorists, I feared no arguments of 
mine would lead him so to regard them. 

I have referred upon the present occa- 
sion to his friendly passage of arms, 
because it came to my mind when the 
invitation of the managers of the Royal 
Institution to speak here to-night 
reached me. And as I thought about 
it, I resolved to devote the hour which 
has been put into my hands, to a dis- 
cussion of that larger question whereof 
this of humor forms part—the question 
of the ludicrous. A large question it is, 
indeed, comprehending as it does, all 
that appeals to what I may, with 
sufficient accuracy for my present pur- 
pose, call the sportive side of human 
nature; or, as the Germans would say, 
all that relates to the Spieltrieb in man. 
The feelings aroused by the perception 
of the beautiful, the sublime, and the 
ludicrous, are referred by modern 
writers on psychology, to the domain of 
what Kant has taught us to call the 
Esthetic. It seems to be pretty gen- 
erally allowed that the beautiful at- 
tracts without repelling, and affects us 
with unmingled pleasure in the free 
exercise of our cognitive faculties; 
while the feeling of the sublime is 
mixed of pleasure and pain, involving, 
as it does, fear and awe as well as 
admiration. Regarding the ludicrous 
there is much less agreement, and few 
modern psychologists appear to have 
made it the subject of profound or far- 
reaching studies. That is one reason 
why I have chosen it as my topic to- 
night. Now in dealing with the ludi- 
crous, the first thing to be remembered 
is its vast extent. I know not who has 
better brought this out than Isaac 
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Barrow, in a passage which is, I sup- 
pose, the locus classicuseon the subject, 
and which I think I shall do well to 
read :— 


But first, it may be demanded what the 
thing we speak of is, or what this face- 
tiousness doth import? To which ques- 
tion I might reply as Democritus did to 
him that asked the definition of a man, 
It is that which we all see and know: 
any one better apprehends what it is by 
acquaintance, than I can inform him by 
description. It is indeed a thing so ver- 
satile and multiform, appearing in so 
many shapes, so many postures, so many 
garbs, so variously apprehended by -sev- 
eral eyes and judgments, that it seemeth 
no less hard to settle a clear and certain 
notion thereof, than to make a portrait 
of Proteus, or to define the figure of the 
fleeting air. Sometimes it lieth in pat 
allusion to a known story, or in season- 
able application of a trivial saying, or in 
forging an apposite tale; sometimes it 
playeth in words and phrases, taking ad- 
vantage from the ambiguity of their 
sense, or the affinity of their sound; some- 
times it is wrapped in a dress of humor- 
ous expression; sometimes it lurketh 
under a similitude; sometimes it is lodged 
in a sly question, in a smart answer, in 
a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intima- 
tion, in cunningly di-erting, or cleverly 
retorting an objection; sometimes it is 
couched in a bold scheme of speech, in 
a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a 
startling metaphor, in a plausible recon- 
ciling of contradictions, or an acute non- 
sense; sometimes a scenical representa- 
tion of persons or things, a counterfeit 
speech, a mimical look or gesture passeth 
for it; sometimes an affected simplicity, 
sometimes a presumptuous bluntness giv- 
eth it being; sometimes it riseth from a 
lucky hitting upon what is strange, some- 
times from a crafty wresting obvious 
matter to the purpose; often it, consisteth 
in one knows not what, and springeth up 
one can hardly tell how. Its ways are 
unaccountable, being answerable to the 
numberless rovings of fancy and wind- 
ings of language. It is, in short, a manner 
of speaking out of the simple and plain 
way (such as reason teacheth and proveth 
things by) which by a pretty surprising 
uncouthness in conceit or expression, doth 
affect and amuse the fancy, stirring in 
it some wonder, and breeding some de- 
light thereto. 


That seems to me a very fine bit of 
English. Dr. McCosh is, I think, well 
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warranted when in his book on “The 
Emotions” he pronounces it both in 
respect of thought and feeling one of 
the most comprehensive passages in our 
language. And now let us look a little 
at the varieties of the ludicrous in- 
cluded in it, as that will help us, per- 
haps, to the theory of which we are in 
quest. I have thought that it would 
be well to catalogue them—a thing, so 
far as I am aware, not previously at- 


tempted. My catalogue, which reduces 
them to twenty-one headings, is as 
follows :— 

1. Humor. 12. Buffoonery. 

2. Wit. 13. Mimicry. 

8. Irony. 14, The Comical. 

4, Satire. 15. The Farcical. 

5. Sarcasm. 16. The Burlesque. 
6. Parody. 17. The Grotesque. 
7. Bathos. 18. Alliteration. 

8. Bulls. 19. Conundrums. 

9. Puns. 20. Charades. 

10. Banter. 21. Practical Joking. 
11. Caricature. 


Now I am far from asserting that this 
‘atalogue is exhaustive, although I 
have taken a great deal of pains with 
it, and cannot call to mind any instance 
of the ludicrous that may not be 
brought under one or another of its 
twenty-one headings, which, I may 
observe, are, so to speak, mere finger- 
posts for guidance in a vast and ill- 
explored country. Most of them seem 
so plain and intelligible as to require no 
discussion. We all know, for instance, 
what puns, charades, and conundrums 
are. We all know, or may know with a 
little reflection, what is properly meant 
by sarcasm, banter, caricature. But 
there are four varieties of the 
ludicrous which seem to present special 
difficulties. And upon these I must 
offer a few remarks. 

First, then, in this catalogue of mine 
stands humor, which seems to me be- 
yond question the highest manifesta- 
tion of the ludicrous. And I do not 


think we can have a better account of 
humor than one given by an admirable 
writer to whom some of us had the 
pleasure of listening in this place yes- 
terday afternoon: “That spirit of play- 
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ing with the vain world and all that 
therein is, familiar to Socrates, which 
is always more or less discernible in 
the highest natures.’* The question is 
often asked, What is the difference be- 
tween humor and wit? A great many 
different answers have been given, one 
of the least satisfactory of them, as it 
seems to me, being Sidney Smith’s in 
the “Lectures on Moral Philosophy” 
which he delivered here ninety years 
ago. I shall return to that presently. 
For myself I would say, borrowing 
from the German a distinction now 
pretty familiar to cultivated people 
throughout the world, that wit specially 
implies understanding—Verstand—while 
humor has most in common with 
reason — Vernunft—in which there is 
always an element, latent it may be, 


of tragedy. The greatest humorist 
in Shakespeare is “the melancholy 


Jacques.” And here I am reminded of 
some words of that most accomplished 
critic, the late Mr. Walter Pater. In 
his essay on Charles Lamb he charac- 
terizes wit as “that unreal and trans- 
itory mirth which is as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot,” and humor as “‘the 
laughter which blends with tears, and 
even with the subtleties of the imagina- 
tion, and which, in its most exquisite 
motives, is one with pity—the laughter 
of the comedies of Shakespeare, hardly 
less expressive than his moods of 
seriousness or solemnity of that deeply 
stirred soul of sympathy in him, as 
flowing from which both tears and 
laughter are alike genuine and con- 
tagious.” This is, I think, true as 
regards humor, although it hardly does 
justice to wit. What Sidney Smith 
says in his “Lectures” about wit and 
humor appears to me most unsatisfac- 
tory, which is the more surprising since 
he himself was doubtless one of the 
wittiest of his generation. Humor, he 
tells us, consists in “discovering incon- 
gruity between ideas which excite sur- 
prise, and surprise alone.” It is a 
surprising proposition; but at all events 
it becomes intelligible when we see 
what it is that he means by humor. He 


1 Dr. William Barry, the author of ‘‘The New 
Antigone,” in an essay on Carlyle. 
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gives three instances: A young officer 
of eighteen years of age coming into 
company in full uniform, but with a 
wig on his head, such as was worn at 
the beginning of this century by grave 
and respectable clergymen, advanced in 
years; a corpulent and _ respectable 
tradesman, with habiliments somewhat 
ostentatious, sliding down gently into 
the mud, and dedecorating a pea-green 
coat; and the overturning of a very 
large dinner table with all the dinner 
upon it. But these do not appear to me 
to be examples of humor at all. My 
old friend, Dr. Kennedy, for many 
years Regius professor of Greek at 
Cambridge, a very dignified and correct 
person, was dining in the hall of one of 
the colleges of the university upon some 
festive occasion, and found himself 
next to a well-known joker, whose 
facetiousness, never very refined, grew- 
coarser and coarser as the banquet pro- 
ceeded, while the doctor’s face grew 
glummer and glummer. At last the 
funny man said, “You seem to have no 
taste for humor, professor.” “Sir,” 
replied the doctor, much in wrath, “I 
have a taste for humor, but I have no 
taste for low buffoonery.” Well, what 
Sidney Smith gives as his first instance 
of humor appears to me—to use Dr. 
Kennedy’s expression—low buffoonery; 
his other two instances I should refer 
to the eategory of the comical. As 
little can I accept Sidney Smith’s ac- 
count of wit. “It discovers,” he tells 
us, “real relations that are not apparent 
between ideas exciting surprise, and 
surprise only.” Surely this will not 
stand. Consider, for example, the lines 
of Pope—Hazlitt judged them the finest 
piece of wit he knew—on the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, and the Lord Mayor’s 
Poet Laureate:— 


Now night descending the proud show 
is o’er, 

But lives in Settle’s numbers one day 
more. 


What discovery is there here of real but 
not apparent relations between ideas 
producing surprise, and surprise only? 
Or take the lines—far wittier I think 
than these—of Pope’s epistle to Dr. 
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Arbuthnot. He is speaking of certain 
bad poets:— 


He who still wanting, though he lives on 
theft, 

Steals much, spends little, yet has noth- 
ing left; 

And he who now to sense, now nonsense 
leaning, 

Means not, but blunders round about a 
meaning; 

And he whose fustian’s so sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry but prose run mad. 


Surely the wit here does not lend itself 
to Sidney Smith’s explanation. But as 
I have ventured thus to criticise this 
gifted man’s definition of wit, perhaps 
I ought to offer for your criticism a 
definition of my own. I should say, 
then, that wit consists in the discovery 
of incongruities in the province of the 
understanding (Verstand), the distinc- 
tive element which it leaves out, being 
the element of reason (Vernunft). 

I am equally dissatisfied with Sidney 
Smith’s account of another variety of 
the ludicrous, namely, the bull: “A 
bull,” he tells us, “is the exact counter- 
part of a witticism, for as wit discovers 
real relations that are not apparent, 
bulls admit apparent relations that are 
not real.” I do not think bulls neces- 
sarily do that. When Sir Boyle Roche 
told the Irish House of Commons that 
he wished a certain bill, then before 
that august assembly, at the bottom of 
the bottomless pit, he certainly pro- 
duced a bull, and a very fine one; but as 
certainty his aspiration does not admit 
apparent relations that are not real. 
It appears to me that a bull may per- 
haps be defined—in so difficult and 
subtle a matter I don’t like to dogmatize 
—as a contradiction in terms which 
conveys a real meaning. I observe in 
passing—and I hope I may not in so 
doing seem to be lacking in justice to 
Ireland—that the claim sometimes 
made on behalf of that country to a 
sort of monopoly of bulls is untenable. 
Excellent bulls are produced by people 
of other countries; as, for example, by 
the Austrian officer, mentioned by 
Schopenhauer, when he observed to a 
guest staying in the same country 
house, “Ah, you are fond of solitary 
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walks, so am I; let us walk together;” 
or by the Scotchman who told a friend 
that a common acquaintance had de- 
clared him unworthy to black the boots 
of a certain person, and who in reply 
to his remark, “Well, I hope you took 
my part,” said, “Of course I did, I said 
you were quite worthy to black them;” 
or again by a well-known English 
judge, who when passing sentence on a 
prisoner convicted on all the counts of 
a long indictment, observed, “Do you 
know, sir, that it is in my power to sen- 
tence you for these many breaches of 
the laws of your country, to a term of 
penal servitude, far exceeding your 
natural life.” 

There is yet another variety of the 
ludicrous, upon which I should like to 
say a few words—parody. A parody is 
a composition which sportively imitates 
some other composition. I suppose 
that, in the majority of cases, the 
object, or, at all events, the effect of the 
imitation, is to cast a certain amount 
of ridicule upon the original. “What 
should be great you turn to farce” com- 
plains the honest farmer to his wife, 
in Prior’s amusing poem, “The Ladle.” 
Well, it must be confessed that this is 
what a parody too often does. But this 
need not be so. A parody must neces- 
sarily be sportive, or it would not be- 
long to the great family of the ludicrous; 
bui the laughter, or the smile, which 
it excites need not be at the expense 
of the composition imitated. Pope 
speaks of his imitation of one of the 
“Satires” of Horace as a parody; but 
he laugh which he raises does not fall 
upon Horace. So, you will remember, 
in the “Dunciad” he most effectively 
parodies certain noble lines of Den- 
ham’s “Cooper’s Hill’—lines addressed 
by that poet to the river Thames:— 


O could I flow like thee, and make thy 
stream 

M~ great example, as it is my theme! 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle, yet 
not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing 
full. 


Fine verses, indeed, are these: perhaps 
the finest example of that strength with 
which Pope, in a well-known line, 
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rightly credits Denham. And, as- 
suredly, Pope by no means intended to 
ridicule them, when he addressed the 
unhappy Welsted:— 


Flow, Welsted, flow, like thine inspirer 
Beer; 

Though stale, not ripe; though thin, yet 
never clear; ; 

So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly 
dull; 

Heady, not strong; o’erflowing, though 
not full. 


I think, perhaps, the finest parody I 
know, is Clough’s “New Decalogue:’— 


Thou shalt have only one God; who 
Would be at the expense of two? 

No graven images may be 

Worshipped, except the currency. 
Swear not at all, for, for thy curse, 
Thine enemy is none the worse. 

At church on Sundays to attend, 

Will serve to keep the world thy friend. 
Honor thy parents, that is all 

From whom advancement may befall. 
Thou shalt not kill; but needst not strive 
Officiously, to keep alive. 

And so forth. 

Now, Clough’s intention in these mor- 
dant lines assuredly was not to cast 
ridicule upon the “Ten Command- 
ments.” No; his ridicule was directed 
to the false religionism which honors 
them with its lips, but, in its heart, is 
far from them. 

So much must suffice regarding the 
four varieties of the ludicrous, which 
seem to me to present special diffi- 
culties. What I have said may serve to 
show how wide and varied its range is, 
and how many things have to be 
thought of, and taken into account, be- 
fore we can even attempt to frame a 
theory of it. But, indeed, that is not all. 
The matter is further complicated by 
national differences. This is especially 
so in the case of humor. Spanish 
humor, for example—its chief monu- 
ment is, of course, “Don Quixote”’— 
differs very widely from all other. It 
is impossible to conceive of that mar- 
vellous book as being written out of 
Spain, not merely on account of its 
local coloring, but also, and far more, on 
account of its ethos, its indoles. Pope, 
in dedicating to Swift the ‘‘Dunciad,” 
writes :— 





Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious 
air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy 
chair. 
The lines are singularly infelicitous. 
The Castilian gravity of Cervantes is 
one thing. The British gravity of Swift 
is quite another. Nor is there much in 
common between Rabelais and Swift. 
Rabelais is the supreme example of 
what Renan has called “the old Gallic 
gaiety”—it seems now well-nigh extinct 
in France—in its moods of wildest 
and most unrestrained extravagance. 
Swift, “bitter and strange,” is ever 
sober, ever holds himself in hand. 
Rabelais! Yes; we picture him to our- 
selves in his easy-chair, laughing con- 
sumedly, quaffing his cup of good old 
wine to warm his good old nose, and 
ministered to, like Falstaff, “by a fair 
hot wench in a flame-colored taffeta.” 
Swift’s most outrageous utterances are 
delivered with all the solemnity—I 
think this has been remarked by Taine 
—of a clergyman discoursing in his 
gown and bands. I can only glance at 
this subject of the difference in the 
humor of different races. It is too 
large, and would want a lecture, or 
rather a book, to itself, for any ade- 
quate treatment. But, before I pass on, 
I should like to observe how distinctly 
a thing sui generis American humor is. 
It is, I think, the only intellectual 
province in which the people of the 
United States have achieved originality. 
I cannot here enter upon an analytical 
and comparative examination of it. I 
suppose its peculiar charm lies in its 
homely and fresh grotesqueness. The 
dryness and crispness of the American 
climate seem to have passed into it. 
Lowell is unquestionably one of its 
chief masters. 
Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his 
life, 
That th’ Apostles rigged out in their swal- 
ler-tail coats, 
And marched round in front of a drum 
and a fife, 
To git, some of ’em office and some of ’em 
votes; 
But John P 
Robinson, he 
Sez they didn’t know everything down in 
Judee. 
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Artemus Ward, another great master 
of American humor, has not surpassed 
this. But, I think, he has equalled it: 
as, for example, in his account of his 
visit to Brigham Young:— 


“You are a married man, Mr. Young, 
I bleeve,” says I, preparing to write him 
some free parsis. 

“I’ve eighty wives, Mr. Ward. I ser- 
tinly am married.” 

“How do you like it as far as you hev 
got?’ said I. 

He said, ‘“Middlin.” 


But the American newspapers, even 
the humblest of them, constantly con- 
tain things just as good. A corre- 
spondent the other day sent me some 
obscure journal, published in the far 
West, I think, wherein I found a story 
which strikes me as so superlatively 
excellent a specimen of American 
humor that I shall venture to read it to 
you. It is called, “A Cool Burglar, 
Too.” 


“TI think about the most curious man 
I ever met,” said the retired burglar, “I 
met in a house in eastern Connecticut, 
and I shouldn’t know him either if I 
should meet him again, unless I should 
hear him speak; it was so dark where 
I met him that I never saw him at all. 
I had looked around the house down- 
stairs, and actually hadn’t seen a thing 
worth carrying off, and it wasn’t a bad 
looking house on the outside, either. I 
got up-stairs, and groped about a little, 
and finally turned into a room that was 
darker than Egypt. I hadn’t gone more 
than three steps in this room when I 
heard a man say, ‘Hello, there.’ ” 

“Hello,” says I. 

“Who are you?” said the man, “bur- 
glar?”’ . 

And I said yes, I did do something in 
that line occasionally. 

“Miserable business to be in, ain’t it?’ 
said the man. His voice came from a 
bed over in the corner of the room, and 
I knew he hadn’t even sat up. 

And I said, “Well, I dunno; I’ve got 
to support my family some way.” 

“Well, you’ve just wasted a night here,” 
said the man. “Didn’t you see anything 
down-stairs worth stealing?” 

And I said no, I hadn’t. 

“Well, there’s less up-stairs,” says the 
man, and then I heard him turn over 
and settle down to go to sleep again. 
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I’d like to have gone over there and 
kicked him. But I didn’t. It was get- 
ting late, and I thought, all things con- 
sidered, that I might just as well let him 
have his sleep out. 


And now having thus taken, so to 
speak, a bird’s-eye view of the vast 
domain of the ludicrous, let us go on to 
inquire if we can arrive at any true 
theory about it. Can we define the 
ludicrous? Is there a ludicrous in the 
nature of things—an objective ludi- 
crous, as well as a subjective ludicrous? 
In other words, what is the ludicrous 
in itself, and what is it to us? And 
what is the faculty which comprehends 
and judges the ludicrous? These are 
questions which confront us when we 
seek to deal with the matter philosophi- 
cally. And they are questions which it 
is far easier to ask than to answer. 
Plato, in the “Philebus,” tells us “the 
pleasure of the ludicrous springs from 
the sight of another’s misfortune, the 
misfortune, however, being a kind of 
self-ignorance that is powerless to in- 
flict hurt.” A certain spice of malice, 
you see, he held to be of the essence of 
this emotion. Well, that may be so. 
It is always perilous to differ from 
Plato. But, certainly his account is 
inadequate, as, indeed, is now pretty 
generally allowed. Far profounder is 
the view expounded by Aristotle, here, 
as in so many provinces, “the master of 
them that know.” “The ludicrous,” he 
tells us in “The Poetics,” “is a defect of 
some sort (apudprynpa 7.) and an ugli- 
ness (alcyos), which is not painful or 
destructive.” These are words which, 
at first, may not seem very enlighten- 
ing. But, as Professor Butcher admi- 
rably remarks, in his edition of “The 
Poetics,” we cannot properly under- 
stand them without taking into account 
the elements which enter into Aris- 
totle’s idea of beauty. And when we 
have done that, we shall find that we 
may extend their meaning so as to em- 
brace ‘‘the incongruities, absurdities, or 
cross purposes of life, its imperfect 
correspondences or adjustments, and, 
that in matters intellectual as well as 
moral.” Aristotle’s view of the ludi- 
crous appears to be, in fact, something 
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out of time and place without danger, 
some error in truth and propriety, 
which is neither painful nor pernicious. 
The treatment of the ludicrous by the 
schoolmen is worth noting, as indeed 
is their treatment of every question to 
which they have applied their acute 
and subtle intellects. Their philosophy 
goes upon Plato’s notion of ideals or 
patterns in the divine mind, compared 
with which individuals, both in them- 
selves and in their relations with one 
another, fall short of perfection. This 
deficiency, they teach, when not grave 
enough to excite disgust or indignation, 
is the ground—the fundamentum reale— 
of our subjective perception of the ludi- 
crous. I believe I have looked into most 
of the modern philosophers who have 
dealt with this matter, and I do not 
think that, with one exception—to be 
presently dwelt upon—they take us 
much beyond the ancients and the 
schoolmen. Of course we have at- 
tained to a clearer perception of its 
physical side. And here we are in- 
debted to Mr. Herbert Spencer for an 
explanation, which, so far as I can 
judge—and that is not very far—may 
very likely be true. This is the sub- 
stance of it. “A large amount of ner- 
vous energy, instead of being allowed to 
expend itself in producing an equiva- 
lent amount of the new thoughts and 
emotions which were nascent, is sud- 
denly checked in its flow.” “The excess 
must discharge itself in some other 
direction, and there results an efflux 
through the motor nerves to various 
classes of the muscles, producing the 
half-convulsive actions we term laugh- 
ter.” I dare say Mr. Spencer may be 
right in the hypothesis he here presents. 
But I am sure he is wrong if he sup- 
poses that those ‘‘nervous discharges” 
of which he speaks, are the primary or 
the main element in the emotion of 
which laughter is an outward visible 
sign. That emotion begins with a 
mental act. As Lotze well puts it in 
his “Microcosmos,” “The mechanism of 
our life has annexed the corporeal ex- 
pression to a mood of mind produced by 
what we see being taken up into a 
world of thought, and estimated at the 





value belonging to it in the rational 
connection of things.” Of course, the 
corporeal expression is not necessarily 
connected with the mood of mind. The 
physical phenomenon which we call 
laughter may be produced by purely 
physical means, for example, by 
titillation. The laugh of the soul and 
the laugh of the body are distinct. 
We may have each without the other. 
And only a gross and superficial analy- 
sis wiil confound them. 

But, as I intimated just now, there 
is one modern philosopher who appears 
to me to have given us a satisfactory 
formula of the ludicrous. That phi- 
losopher is Schopenhauer, unquestion- 
ably one of the most profound and 
penetrating intellects of this century, 
however we may account of his system 
as a whole. One of his cardinal doc- 
trines is that all abstract knowledge 
springs from knowledge of perception, 
and obtains its whole value from its 
relation to perception. And upon this 
doctrine he hangs his theory of the 
ludicrous. “The source of the ludi- 
crous,” he teaches, “is always the 
paradoxical and therefore unexpected, 
subsumption of an object under a con- 
ception which in other respects is 
different from it.” Or, as he elsewhere 
in his great work, writes more at 
large :— 


The cause of laughter, in every case, 
is simply the sudden perception of the 
incongruity between a concept and the 
real objects which by means of it we 
have thought in a certain association, 
and laughter itself is the expression of 
this incongruity. Now incongruity occurs 
in this way: we have thought of two or 
more real objects by means of one con- 
cept, and have passed on the identity of 
the concept to the objects. It then be- 
comes strikingly apparent, from the dis- 
crepancy of the objects, in other respects, 
that the concept applies to them only 
from one point of view. It occurs quite 
as often, however, that the incongruity 
between a real single object and the con- 
cept under which from one point of view, 
it has rightly been subsumed, is suddenly 
felt. Now the more correct the sub- 
sumption of such objects under a con- 
cept may be from one point of view, and 
the greater and more glaring their incon- 
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gruity from another point of view, the 
stronger is the ludicrous effect which is 
produced by this contrast. All laughter, 
therefore, springs up on occasion of a 
paradoxical and unexpected subsumption, 
whether this is expressed in words or 
actions. 

Now, I believe this account to be, in 
the main, correct. It is, in substance, 
the thought of Aristotle, but it brings 
in the element of paradox, unexpected- 
ness, suddenness, which is lacking in 
that philosopher’s definition. And it is 
cast into an accurate and scientific 
form. “The source of the ludicrous is 
always the paradoxical, and therefore 
unexpected, subsumption of an object 
under a conception which, in other 
respects, is different from it.” Yes; I 
think that this is true. Every instance 
of the ludicrous, in its twenty-one 
rarieties, which I have been able to 
eall to mind, fits in with this formula. 
But there are two points in Schopen- 
hauer’s exposition to which I must 
demur. In the first place, I do not 
think him well warranted in affirming 
—as he does—that his theory of the 
ludicrous is inseparable from his 
particular doctrine of perceptible and 
abstract ideas. And therefore it is not 
necessary for me, on the present occa- 
sion, to enter upon an examination of 
that doctrine. Of which I am heartily 
glad; for to do so, even in briefest out- 
line, would take up far more time than 
is left of my hour. Besides, I hate talk- 
ing metaphysics after dinner, and I 
fancy very few people really like hear- 
ing metaphysics talked at that period 
of the day. Again, Schopenhauer cer- 
tainly uses unguarded and too general 
language when he tells us that all 
laughter is occasioned by the para- 
doxical, and therefore unexpected, 
subsumption of an object under a con- 
ception which in other respects is 
different from it. The phenomenon of 
laughter may be due to a variety of 
causes. It may be due to merely 
physical causes, as I pointed out just 
now. It may be due to quite other 
mental causes than paradoxical and 
unexpected subsumption. Paradoxical 
and unexpected subsumption is not the 
explanation of the heavenly laughter of 
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which Dante speaks in the twenty- 
seventh canto of the “Paradiso’—the 
laughter of Beatrice, “so gladsome that 
in her countenance God himself ap- 
peared to rejoice.” 


Ma ella che vedeva il mio disire 

Incommincid, ridendo, tanto lieta 

Che Dio parea nel suo volto gioire. 
It is not the explanation of what is 
called fiendish laughter, laughter prop- 
ter malitiam, the outcome of mere 
malice—the sort of laughter which, by 
the way, one of his critics has attrib- 
uted to Schopenhauer himself; the 
laugh of a demon over the fiasco of the 
universe. It is not the explanation of 
that ringing laugh of pure human hap- 
piness which one sometimes hears from 
the lips of young girls; is there any 
music like it? They laugh as the birds 
sing. Nor is the laughter of women 
at their lovers—a common phenomenon 
enough—always to be referred to the 
paradoxical and therefore unexpected 
subsumption of an object under a con- 
ception which in other respects is 
different from it. It is far oftener the 
expression of mere triumph. “The out- 
burst of laughter,’ Dr. Bain truly tells 
us in his “Mental and Moral Science,” 
“is a frequent accompaniment of the 
emotion of power.” But it is some- 
times a manifestation of pain too deep 
for tears. This is the laughter of which 
Antigone speaks: ‘“Adyotoa pév Sir’ «i 
yeAwr’ év coe yeAo. “I laugh in sorrow, 
if I laugh at thee.” That laugh of sor- 
row—so piercing and pathetic! who 
does not know it? Surely it is the sad- 
dest thing in the world. Lastly, not to 
continue unduly the enumeration, 
laughter is very often the expression of 
mere mental vacuity. I remember a 
gentleman who was fond of relating 
utterly imbecile stories concerning him- 
self, the invariable ending of them 
being, “And then I roared.” We gave 
him the name of the Roarer, and fled at 
his approach as we would have done 
from a ramping and roaring lion. But 
I am quite sure his laughter was not 
due to the paradoxical, and therefore 
unexpected, subsumption of an object 
under a conception which in other 
respects was different from it. No; his 
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was the inane laughter which Cicero 
justly calls the most inane thing in the 
world: “inani risu nihil est inanius.” 

With these reservations, then, 1 think 
we must admit Schopenhauer’s theory 
of the ludicrous. It is true as far as it 
goes. I use those words of limitation, 
because it does not attempt to answer 
the deeper questions connected with the 
subject which I mentioned just now. 
Perhaps they are unanswerable. Cer- 
tainly the few minutes left to me will 
not suffice even for the most superficial 
examination of them. I would rather 
employ those minutes for another and 
more practical purpose; an Englishman 
is nothing if not practical. We have 
seen what the ludicrous is; the para- 
doxical, and therefore unexpected, 
subsumption of an object under a con- 
ception which, in other respects, is 
different from it. Well, but what is the 
function of the ludicrous in human life? 
What end does it serve? Please note 
that this question is quite congruous 
with the title of my lecture; for, in 
order really to know anything, we must 
know its end; according to that pro- 
found saying of Aristole, 7 d¢ dics 
TéXos éori. 

I observe, then, that a sense of the 
ludicrous is the most sane thing we 
have. Incorrectness and abnormality 
are the notes of the ludicrous. And, 
they provoke one to affirm—ridentem 
dicere verum—what is correct and nor- 
mal. We may say then, that the ludi- 
crous is an irrational negation which 
arouses in the mind a rational affirma- 
tion. And so, in strictness, a sense of 
the ludicrous cannot be attributed to 
animals less highly evolved than man 
in the scale of being; because, though 
they have understanding, they have 
not, properly speaking, reason; they 
have knowledge of perception; they 
have not abstract knowledge. Still, in 
this province, as elsewhere, we may 
observe among them what Aristotle 
callS pipyra ris dvOpwrivys Cons : mim- 
icries of the life of man. As in the 
most favored individuals of the higher 
species of them there appear analoga 
of the operations of reason, so do we 
find also indications of the lower kinds 





of the ludicrous: farce, buffoonery, 
practical joking. But, indeed, there 
appear to be whole races of men—the 
North American Indians and the Cin- 
galese Veddas, for example—that are 
destitute of the sense of the ludicrous. 
And, in the higher races this sense is 
by no means universally found. The 
richest intellects possess it in amplest 
measure. The absence of it is a sure 
indication of mental poverty. ‘Here 
comes a fool, let’s be grave,” said 
Charles Lamb upon one occasion. And, 
I remember a friend of my own observ- 
ing of a somewhat tactiturn person 
whom we had met, “He must be a man 
of sense, for, although he said little, he 
laughed in the right place.” That 
laugh is a manifestation of intellectual 
abundance or exuberance; it is some- 
thing over and above the actual work of 
life. And, so we may adapt to our 
present purpose certain words of 
Schiller’s in his ‘‘Letters on Adsthetic 
Education:” “Man sports (spielt) only 
when he is man in the full signification 
of the word; and then only is he com- 
plete man (ganz Mensch) when he 
sports.” 

I need hardly observe how grossly 
this faculty of the ludicrous may be 
abused. There is nothing more 
diabolical—in the strictest sense of the 
word—than to turn into ridicule ‘‘what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report.” 
There is no more detestable occupation 
than that of “sapping a solemn creed 
with solemn sneer.” But it is a maxim 
of jurisprudence, “Abusus non tollit 
usum.” And this holds universally. 
No; the abuse of the ludicrous does not 
take away its uses. Those proper, 
healthy, and legitimate uses are ob- 
vious. And very few words will suffice 
for such of them as I can here touch on. 
Now one office of the ludicrous is to 
lighten “the burden and the mystery of 
all this unintelligible world.” Beau- 
marchais has indicated it in his well- 
known saying: “I make haste to laugh 
at everything for fear of being obliged 
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to weep.” I remember a story of the 
late Lord Houghton meeting some ob- 
secure author who had given to the 
world a play, and exclaiming, with his 
usual bonhomie, “Ah! Mr. So-and-so, I 
am so glad to make your acquaintance; 
I remember reading your tragedy with 
great interest.” “Tragedy!” the other 
exclaimed in dismay: “no, no; it was a 
comedy.” “God bless my _ soul,” 
Houghton replied, “I thought it was a 
tragedy; please forgive me.” Well, 
“life’s poor play” is tragedy or comedy, 
as you take it. It is best not to take it 
as tragedy, at all events too habitually. 
A certain novelist, I forget who, says of 
a certain lady, who adorns his pages, I 
forget her name, that on a certain occa- 
sion, I forget. what, “not knowing 
whether to laugh or cry, she chose the 
better part and laughed.” It is the 
better part. And one office of humor— 
to speak only of that variety of the ludi- 
crous—is to show us the folly of quar- 
relling with such life as we have here. 
Ah, it is so easy to strip off the illusions 
of human existence! And so foolish! 
Yes; and may we not add, so ungrate- 
ful? For, assuredly, the Almighty 
Hand which has hung the veil of Maya 
over the darker realities of life, was 
impelled by pity for the “purblind race 
of miserable men.” Illusions! what 
would the world be without them? 
And it is the function of the humorist 
to teach us to enjoy them wisely; to lead 
us to make the most of life’s poor play, 
while it lasts; which assuredly we shall 
not do if we are forever examining too 
curiously the tinsel and tawdry which 
deck it out, if we are forever thinking 
of the final drop of the curtain upon 
“the painted simulation of the scene,” 
and the extinguishment of the lights 
forever. Memento mori is undoubtedly 
a most wholesome maxim. So is Disce 
vivere. “Ah, mon enfant,” said the old 
priest, touching lightly with his with- 
ered hand the blooming cheek of the 
young girl, too vain of her pretty face, 
“Ah, mon enfant, tout cela pourrira.” 
“Oui, mon pére,” she replied naively, 
“mais ce n’est pas encore pourri.” 


Well, they were both right, the sage 
confessor and the silly coquette. 


And 
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we may learn a lesson from them both. 
There is an admirable saying of 
Joubert, “L’illusion et la _  sagesse 
réunies sont le charme de la vie et de 
lart.” 

But again, the ludicrous has a dis- 
tinct ethical value. Aristotle places 
eirparedia among the virtues, and by 
evr parreAia he means decorous wit and 
humor, as distinguished from the low 
buffoonery to which Dr. Kennedy so 
strongly objected. Itissaid thatridicule 
is the test of truth. And there is a true 
sense in the saying. The Platonic irony 
—which is really the feigning of igno- 
rance in order to get a man to make a 
fool of himself—may illustrate this. 
And, to look at the matter from another 
point of view, it may be seriously main- 
tained that we never really believe a 
thing until we are able to treat it 
sportively. The more profound our 
wisdom, the more lightly we shall wear 
it. It is a tradition of the Catholic 
Church, in her colleges and seminaries, 
that all ethical questions should be 
dealt with humorously. The professor 
of moral philosophy, in those institu- 
tions, is “der Lustige,” as the Germans 
would say; the man who does the comic 
business. Carlyle, in one of his early 
letters, speaks of a sense of the ridic- 
ulous as “brotherly sympathy with the 
downward side.” It is a most preg- 
nant saying. “Twenty-seven millions, 
mostly fools.” Well, better to view 
them as fools than as knaves. For the 
emotion raised by folly is rather pity 
and ruth than anger. Then again, the 
ludicrous, and especially the variety of 
it which we call satire, is an inesti- 
mable instrument of moral police. I do 
not say of moral reformation. What 
moral reformation really means is the 
conversion of the will from bad to good. 
And I do not think satire, as a rule, 
likely to effect that. But it is certainly 
a most effective deterrent. Goethe 
makes Werther, as the supposed author 
of the “Letters from Switzerland,” say, 
“One would always rather appear 
vicious than ridiculous to any one else.”’ 
And I suppose this is true of the vast 
majority of people. Hence it was that 
Pope was led to magnify his office:— 
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Yes, I am proud, I must be proud, to see 

Men not afraid of God, afraid of me; 

Safe from the Bar, the Pulpit, and the 
Throne, 

But touched and seared by ridicule alone. 


But the clock, which beats out the little 
lives of men, has beaten out the brief 
hour of the lecturer. And so with these 
noble lines of the great ethical poet of 
the last century, I take my ieave of 
my subject and my audience. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

MARY STUART AT SAINT GERMAINS. 

Henry the Second of France often 
declared that his son Charlot, after- 
wards Charles the Ninth, and Mary 
Stuart, received their nurture from 
Ronsard. Nor is it difficult to trace this 
gentle master’s influence in the poetic 
essays of the gifted pair, though little 
enough of it, unfortunately, in their 
conduct of life. 

At Saint Germains the young queen, 
Catherine of Medicis, had gathered 
about her a pretty child’s court where 
rhyming and romance were the order 
of the day. Litthe Madam Mary Stuart 
held the sceptre of love and beauty in 
this sylvan world, and Ronsard, Prince 
of Poets, was its laureate. The post 
could have been no sinecure we imagine, 
which exacted not only a Franciade, 
and courtly eulogies and epithalamiums 
interminable (wearisome writing to 
judge by the reading), but the super- 
vision as well of court pageantries, and 
the composition of numerous couplets, 
cartels, and such like conceits, for the 
players to mouth at masks and mum- 
meries. He was called upon, no doubt, 
to help to set afoot those joyous games 
of chivalry which the royal nurslings 
played while summer lasted under 
the greenwood tree. Valorous Don 


Quixote had not yet sallied forth, albeit 
busy just then furbishing up his grand- 
sire’s rusty armor; and the legendary 
period, dear to childhood’s heart, of 
giants, fire-breathing dragons, infidels, 
enchanted princesses with their attend- 
ant knights-errant, was still, compara- 
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tively speaking, within hailing distance. 
We catch a pleasant glimpse of the 
eager, blue-eyed poet, his lute under his 
arm, his mantle awry, as he leads afield 
his merry band of rosy-cheeked lads 
and dainty lasses. Up hill and down 
dale they race; through thickets where 
many a silken shred pays toll for the 
benefit of thrifty nest-builders, by 
mossy banks, by ferny dingles, and 
brown dimpling brooks that make 
sweet laughter in many a silent place. 
Echo tracks their flight down the dim 
aisles of that mysterious shadow-world 
whose secret ways the master alone 
knows. “I was not yet twelve years 
old,” he writes, condescending to the 
beautiful old lyrical tongue of France 
which no one could use to better pur- 
pose when it suited him; “I was barely 
out of childhood, when, far removed 
from the noise of streets, in deep- 
wooded valleys under the hanging trees, 
in grottos, leafy, hidden, safe from 
rash intrusion, I gave myself up with- 
out a care to the delights of song- 
making. Echo answered me, and the 
rustic deities peeped in upon me; 
dryads, fauns, satyrs, the nymphs of 
woods and meadows; wild creatures 
with horns in the middle of the fore- 
head, balancing themselves like goats 
and leaping from rock to rock; and the 
fantastic troop of fairies who dance 
in ring, their kirtles ungirdled and flung 
to the wind.” 

As one reads, the centuries roll back, 
and the world grows young again. 
Paris, like fair Rosamund of the legend, 
lies hidden away in a green forest 
labyrinth; no sky-raking tower is there 
to advertise the last wonder of creation; 
no clamorous iron rails; no highways 
broad and straight and dusty stretch- 
ing away to the city gates). Even the 
silver winding old Seine seems loath to 
find the road thither, so pleasant is this 
dallying among green osier isles and 
banks of flowering iris, so cool the 
shadows under her hanging woods. 

“After the death of our late Lord 
King of glorious memory,” writes a 
local chronicler, one Bonhomme André 
du Chésne, “his son, great Henry, 
second of his name, came to the throne; 
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who likewise honored his Saint Ger- 
mains above all other royal residences; 
esteeming it the most rare in beauty, 
the most gracious in sojourn, the most 
abundant in all sorts of delights. To 
come to it from Paris it is necessary 
to cross three or four fords, unless, 
indeed, one makes a wide détour, or 
takes barge and arrives by water. I 
cannot stop here to describe the gal- 
leries, the chambers, ante-chambers, 
offices, the chapel (constructed, one tells 
us, in the days of Queen Blanche), the 
terraces, courts, the places for tennis 
and pall-mall, flower gardens, willow 
walks, vineyards, mountains, and val- 
leys, the village of Pecq, which lies at 
the foot of the hill beside the river 
Seine. Nor can I more than mention 
that famous forest under the walls of 
the said noble castle, full of fine game, 
and such lofty trees covered with a 
leafage so umbrageous, that the sun in 
its most ardent heats can never pene- 
trate; a forest, we are told, where in 
times past the rustic deities were wont 
to make their retreat, as to-day, during 
the honorable repose of peace, it is the 
resort of our king and princes. For of 
a verity, if ever the Majesty of the Lilies 
hath especially honored and cherished 
one spot in our France, it is, methinks, 
beyond dispute, the same Chiteau-en- 
Laye, after that of Fontaine-belle-eau.” 

Legendary Brocéliande could not 
have lent a more appropriate scene, and 
with a poet for prompter the promising 
young players of Catherine’s company 
were well equipped. Handsome Henry 
of Anjou played the part of Amadis of 
Gaul; others figured in the parts of 
Giron le Courtois, Roland of France, 
and such like paladins of romance. 
More difficult, perhaps, through very 
embarrassment of riches, was the 
choice of Queen of Love and Beauty. 
“I do declare,” cries an enthusiastic 
courtier, ‘‘that April in its most perfect 
springtime hath not so many beautiful 
flowers, nor bears such fragrant ver- 
dure.” Behold them where they troop 
in dazzling array, marshalled by the 
courtly Brantéme in his “Princesses of 
France.” First of the pretty flock steps 
forth Madam Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
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of the Lilies, or rather, for her rare 
grace and beauty, Elizabeth Queen of 
the World. So highly, we are informed, 
were her excellences appreciated by 
her royal father, that sooner than throw 
her away in an unequal match he per- 
mitted her younger sister to take pre- 
cedence in marriage; and thus was 
enabled, after Mary of England’s death, 
to secure an alliance with the Roy 
Hespagnol, black Philip of Spain, a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 
But heaven has special compassion for 
daughters of the Fleur-de-Lis, so the old 
poets declare, and soon released this 
gentle princess from her vows. She 
drooped and died young, hastened, as 
was bruited in France, by poison. 

After Madam Elizabeth trips the 
younger sister who married into 
Lorraine, a kind and gentle princess, 
we are assured, with that open and 
sunny cast of countenance which gives 
pleasure to all beholders. And after 
Claude the mysterious Diana, legiti- 
mized daughter of France; Diana of 
the silver bow, lover of arms, horses, 
and the chase. Later on, in the tragic 
pages of history, we catch another 
glimpse of poor blithe Claude where 
she lies huddled at the foot of Cather- 
ine’s bed, weeping bitterly on the eve 
of Saint Bartholomew; and more than 
once again she steps upon the scene, a 
majestic figure, “true Valois and true 
Frenchwoman,” bewailing the tram- 
pled lilies of her house. But no pre- 
monition of such dark days now casts 
its shadow before; and by the bosky 
ways of Saint Germains rides young 
Diana, prime favorite with her royal 
father, as with every intrepid horseman 
that pricks in his train. Mark her rich 
habit of green and silver, and the 
plumed hat she wears, cocked bravely 
to one side 4 la Guelf. Surely no cos- 
tume could be braver, nor any lady in 
the land sit her horse with a better 
grace, or guide with firmer hand that 
fiery little barb, Le Dottoi, which King 
Henry himself, the more to do her 
honor, has broken for her use. 

Pass on, bright Diana! Another 
follows more dazzling still. No mortal, 
surely, no queen or empress of mere 
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earthly mould the one who now ap- 
proaches, trailing her gold incrusted 
robe and veil of shining tissue. More 
like the very goddess Aurora in person, 
who, strolling heedlessly upon the con- 
fines of heaven, hath gone astray in our 
terrestrial sphere. The Sieur de Bran- 
tome is fain to admit that once 
launched on the subject of Madam 
Margaret’s surpassing charms, he shall, 
perchance, lay himself open to the 
accusation of prolixity: “But cry your 
mercy, ladies, whose the fault, indeed, 
since there is not, was not, and never 
can be any limit to the list of her most 
rare perfections?’ Suffice it for us 
however, to repeat in bald language, 
ignorant of the elegances of courts, that 
this youngest and fairest of Catherine’s 
daughters was not one of your nabottes, 
or elbow-high dames, who appear quite 
crushed beneath the weight of their 
own jewels and gowns. On the con- 
trary she could carry with ease, and for 
hours together if need be, the most 
magnificent state robes, even when 
fashioned out of that fabulous web of 
molten gold which came from the grand 
sultan’s looms. Neither was she, like 
some beauties of our acquaintance, con- 
strained to dissemble her charms be- 
hind a veil, or mask, or such-like subter- 
fuge, when facing the searching light 
of day. ‘And I declare to you that the 
privilege of church-going was not neg- 
lected on such high festivals as Palm 
Sunday, or Candlemas, when it was 
known that this princess would walk 
in the procession, carrying her branch 
(as it were the palm of beauty) and her 
rich parure, with that inimitable air, 
half haughty, half tender. If peradven- 
ture we courtiers lost something of our 
devotions, truly it was not altogether 
without compensation, seeing that the 
greatest miscreant among us, gazing 
on such divine beauty, could no longer 
deny the power of miracles.” 

Farther than this, it must be acknowl- 
edged, the high-swelling compliment, 
even of those days, could hardly be 
carried. In fact, we are half persuaded 
that the bestowing of the golden apple 
in Catherine’s court of Love and Beauty 
might have proved a still more embar- 
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rassing affair had Madam Margaret— 
beautiful, scandalous, all-conquering 
Queen Margot—chanced to come into 
the world a few years earlier. As it 
was she was not yet born when the six 
years old Queen of Scots landed in 
France. Touching this event a letter 
addressed by Henry the Second to the 
Duke of Aumale comes opportunely to 
hand. “I must inform you, my cousin,” 
writes the king, all politic suavity, 
“that my daughter, the queen of Scot- 
land, arrived Sunday at Carrieres 
[Saint Germain-en-Laye] where are my 
children. And from what I learn, not 
only by letter from my cousin, your 
mother, but also from the Sieur de 
Humiéres, it is apparent that at first 
meeting my son and she struck up a 
mighty friendship, and are as familiar 
together as if tuey had been acquainted 
all their lives. And no one comes from 
before her who is not full of admiration 
as of something marvellous; which 
redoubles in me the desire I have to see 
her; as I hope soon to do, by heaven’s 
grace; praying the same, my cousin, to 
keep you in all good health and safety. 
Written at Moulins, the 18th of October, 
1548.” 

Great Henry, as he was called in his 
lifetime, has not many apologists, but 
to his credit it must be said that he was 
fond of children, and partial to their 
society. “My father took me upon his 
knee to hear my childish prattle,” 
Margaret of Valois writes pleasantly in 
one place; while another chronicles how 
the dauphin, the sickly eldest born, will 
accept from no hand save his father’s 
the obnoxious black draught. As for 
little Madame Marie Destrauard (con- 
temporary orthography plays queer 
havoc with Mary’s name), that pretty 
fairy had, as usual, but to see to van- 
quish. We are told how at their first 
interview King Henry enthroned the 
child on his knee, passed his great hand, 
callous from much friction of lance, 
racket, and bridle rein, over her soft 
curls, pinched her  peach-blossom 
cheeks, nipped at her dainty fingers,— 
caressing those budding charms which 
even in infancy cast a spell like witch- 
craft, and later on, at the tragic cul- 
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mination of her career, lent a martyr’s 
halo to the pale severed head. If the 
king’s majesty fell straightway under 
her fascination, how much more so his 
faithful courtiers! Nota voice but was 
ready to cry miracle when this little 
queen, a very sprite of beauty, tripped 
it in one of her wild native dances, 
decked out after the barbarous fashion 
of her country; or when, at the king’s 
instigation, she sang and chattered in 
that strange tongue, “the which, un- 
couth, horrid, and most rustical as it 
sounded in any other mouth, when 
spoken by this princess became melo- 
dious sweet as ever I heard.” 

More than one sharp-pointed pen, 
meanwhile, was taking notes for our 
benetit of those upstart Lorrainers (in 
Huguenot nomenclature, les larrons, 
thieves), who stood by, spectators of 
their young kinswoman’s success. Six 
brothers in all, sons of the canny old 
Duke Claude and his high and virtuous 
spouse Dame Antoinette de Bourbon, 
frequented the court at this time, as 
who should best set the fashions in the 
eut of a velvet cloak or the lilt of a 
rakish blade. Every one his turn, was 
their audacious motto. Bright and 
early of a morning the younger mem- 
bers were astir hastening to wait upon 
the levée of their eldest, Monseigneur 
Due d’Aumale, afterwards known as 
Monsieur de Guise-le-Grand. Rein- 
forced by his presence, and each one his 
part well rehearsed, they then pro- 
ceeded to show themselves at the king’s 
solemn teilette, where they took their 
turns with other proud vassals of 
France at handing the royal shirt, the 
ewer, the morning draught, and so 
forth. 

Not to this day is it given for all 
who run to read under great Duke 
Francis’s haughty brows, or to probe 
the mellifluous urbanity of his illus- 
trious and most reverend brother, the 
-ardinal. Yet what busybody among 
us can refrain from prying and ponder- 
ing? Mark the game spread out before 
them; the next move theirs,—England 
checkmated (he laughs best who laughs 
last)—the baby queen between their 
very fingers, te turn, to twist, to face 
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about like any bit of sculptured ivory 
on checkered board. The whole court 
is loud in admiration. Great Henry 
himself allows a smile to relax his 
lantern jaws, the while he calls again 
for that pleasant history of Mary, 
queen-regent of Scotland (true Lor- 
raine of the race), and of how she out- 
witted every mother’s son of them, 
perfidious English and scurvy Scots 
alike. 

So the story is repeated, with 
Homeric longevity, to judge by the 
accounts handed down. It is told how 
this princess, hard pressed by the En- 
glish, who demanded her daughter in 
marriage at the sword’s point, took 
ship under command of Nicolas Durand 
de Villegagnon, and with him sped out 
of Leith harbor in plain sight of all, as 
if to make the straight route for France; 
but presently, turning secretly about, 
stole along the north coast of Scotland 
by a passage hitherto deemed imprac- 
ticable; and thus arrived unexpectedly 
at Dunbritton, where was waiting the 
Sieur Philippe Maillé de Brezé with 
his vessel, to whom the queen-mother 
confided her daughter, and albeit the 
seas ran mountains high and the 
heavens were black with tempest, the 
said De Maillé incontinently set sail, 
and so, after many perils, cast anchor 
off the coast of Brittany, where the little 
princess was safely disembarked and 
sent on by easy stages to the court of 
France at Saint Germain-en-Laye. 

“Well played, i’ faith!’ laughs the 
king, long and loud. And how about 
the English fleet, you ask, my masters? 
Par la Mordieu! that was rolling about 
finely in the trough of the sea outside 
Calais, expecting every moment to 
overhaul our wily navigator, the said 
Commander Nicolas, and the precious 
booty along with him. 

To his other qualities, good, bad, and 
indifferent, Henry the Second added a 
strong dash of the mulish; an idea, once 
fixed in that long, narrow head of his, 
took firm root. Among his cherished 
prejudices, shared in this case by the 
French at large, was a lively aversion 
he had conceived at first sight for his 
pale young Italian wife. At best, it 
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was murmured, she had stolen into the 
country under false pretences; for 
who, out of Italy, could forecast that 
the hearty young dauphin should die 
as he did without warning (after 
swallowing a cup of cold water flavored 
by an Italian hand), and so leave place 
on the throne for this princess of 
Florence? 

But Catherine’s star was not oneé 
destined to twinkle in obscurity. 
Through good report and through evil 
it shone on, ever in the ascendant. 
Even the king’s distaste of her, or 
rather Diana’s jealous _ satisfaction 
therein, served its turn by enabling her 
to cling to her rights in France during 
the critical ten years of her early mar- 
ried life, before the birth of her chil- 
dren. They were years of hard 
schooling for a proud spirit, of grovel- 
ling humiliation and deceit which did 
not fail to leave their mark. Scarcely 
out of childhood herself, an alien 
among the haughty French nobility of 
the sword, who made small count of her 
mercantile extraction burdened, more- 
over, by secret instructions from home 
interlined with covert threats, she 
lived in perpetual dread of the deed of 
separation which would have sent her 
ignominiously back to her own people 
like a damaged bale of that costly 
Florentine silk which figures so largely 
in the court expenditure of the time. 

With our present knowledge of 
Catherine’s character it is difficult to 
figure the dreadful heroine of the Saint 
Bartholomew as an inoffensive and self- 
effaced young person, clinging desper- 
ately for protection to the skirts of her 
husband’s arrogant mistress. Madam, 
indeed, had not a more humble, devoted 
follower in her train, one who covered 
her with sweeter blandishments or 
more adroit flattery, particularly in 
presence of the king. Sometimes, but 
rarely, outraged pride got the better of 
policy; and once, we are told, in a 
moment of weakness Catherine con- 
fided her distress to the Seigneur de 
Tavannes, whose memoirs are _ pre- 
served. That downright young soldier 
offered promptly to cut of the Valenti- 
nois’s handsome nose, and so put an end 
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to her sorceries. The favorite was then 
a woman of forty, yet still in full flower 
of her majestic beauty. As for Mes- 
sieurs of Lorraine, astute schemers 
though they were, they failed obviously, 
at this period, to discover any possible 
contingency by which the friendless 
young queen could be turned to account 
either for good or evil in their far- 
reaching plans. They treated her con- 
temptuously, and made an egregious 
mistake, as time proved. Years after, 
the Papal Nuncio, Santa-Croce, wrote 
to Rome: “We must take for an infal- 
lible maxim that the queen-mother 
detests this Cardinal of Lorraine above 
all other men living; and it is under- 
stood that she has cause for her dislike. 
Among other things, during the lifetime 
of Francis the Second the queen of Scot- 
land is said to have twitted her on the 
score of her birth, declaring that she 
was no better than a_ tradesman’s 
daughter; and ’tis believed these words 
were suggested by the said cardinal.” 
But in the days of her small begin- 
ning Catherine permitted herself no 
such luxury of hating. Gentle and ob- 
servant, she listened rather than talked; 
lent an attentive ear to the noisy brag 
of soldiers, to the conversation of 
ambassadors; was interested in de- 
spatches, and in religious speculation, 
and curious to hear the courtiers gossip. 
of secret gallantries and treachery. 
Already she possessed a naive charm of 
her own, and was endewed with the 
fascinating smile, the sweet and caress- 
ing voice, and natural eloquence which 
afterwards rendered her personal in- 
fluence especially redoubtable. With 
the birth of children the queen’s posi- 
tion became more tenable, though it 
did not alter her modest attitude. She 
was now, to all appearance, absorbed 
in the care of these ailing little beings, 
whose health from their cradle gave rise 
to continual disquietude. Of the ten 
born to her in less than that number of 
years, Margaret alone could be counted 
absolutely sound in mind and body. 
The others, fair in outward show as 


those hectic fruits which hide a secret 
blight, were more or less afflicted by 
strange and nameless maladies, indica- 
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tive of a tainted blood and a failing 
race. 

At Saint Germains, the Little Court, 
so called in distinction from the Great 
Court of the king and Madame de 
Valentinois, was under Catherine’s 
direct control. Here, at least, within 
limits, she was free to exercise her 
dominating ambition, and the subtle 
Italian spirit, which, for the rest, 
knew how to bide its time,—odiate e 
aspettate, to hate and wait. 

“In those days,” writes the quaint 
author of “La Vie, Mort, et Tombeau de 
Philippe de Strozzi,’ “there was 
nurtured at Saint Germains, under the 
queen’s care, together with Mon- 
seigneur le Dauphin, and messeigneurs 
his brothers, and mesdames his sisters, 
besides the Queen of Scots (one time 
queen of our France), a great store of 
noble infants, picked from the princely 
houses of the realm. Pleasant it was, 
of a verity, and right joyous, to see this 
little court, which remained apart and 
stationary, for most times in residence 
at the Forét-en-Laye; whereas that of 
his Majesty changed continually, am- 
bulating from castle to castle. Truly 
this was a school for good manners and 
generous exercises, particularly when 
Monseigneur the Dauphin, and the 
young nobility about him, began to wax 
in years, and were prepared to receive 
instruction in dancing, leaping, and the 
dexterous use of arms, besides the 
study of letters, music, painting, 
mathematics, engineering, and such- 
like honorable sciences, suited to their 
noble estate.” 

It is not to be supposed that under 
Catherine’s fostering care’ the girls’ 
education was any more neglected than 
their brothers. Margaret of Valois 
boasts that before six years of age she 
was past mistress of the complete art 
of coquetry. Each soft-cheeked damsel 
must needs have her chosen esquire 
whose business it was to wear her 
colors, run her errands, in short to wait 
upon her in every emergency. The 
poor little Dauphin Francis served his 





apprenticeship in these chivalrous | 
games to Madam Mary of Scotland, and | 


by the same token must frequently | 
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have been more in need of succor on his 
own account than capable of affording 
it to his high-spirited companion. The 
queen’s Maries also figure in a barely 
decipherable court list of this time: 
Mary Beaton, Mary Seton, Mary Living- 
stone, and Mary Fleming; the latter, 
“very young and fair,’ presently 
relegated to a convent by Diana’s 
jealous interposition. After the Saint 
Bartholomew Queen Catherine is re- 
ported to have remarked tranquilly 
that, so far as her own conscience was 
concerned, there were not upon it more 
than four or five murders. The cruel 
intrigue which led to Mary Fleming’s 
undoing was not likely, then, to rest 
heavily, though what particular satis- 
faction could have been snatched from 
its transitory success would be curious 
to learn. 

Meanwhile she watched over her 
little world at Saint Germains with un- 
ceasing vigilance; always smiling, kind 
and caressing, yet hard as the hand of 
steel in velvet glove. One and all were 
taught on entering life that their first 
duty was to obey the queen their mis- 
tress, to love her, fear her, regard her 
as an unfailing power and donor of 
every gift. “I hardly dared speak to 
her,” writes Margaret; “and when she 
looked at me I trembled lest I might 
have done something to displease her.” 
Equally submissive were the three 
Henries,—of Valois, of Navarre, and of 
Lorraine. We are told of the futile 
efforts Charles the Ninth made to 
escape. Often, it is said, when follow- 
ing the chase at Saint Germains, he 
would prick his horse as if pursued by 
furies, driving headlong at every ob- 
stacle; yet fast and far as the unhappy 
boy fled, often by paths that taxed the 
boldest huntsman, there, close on his 
tracks, smiling as ever, and fixing upon 
him the cold Medicis eye, rode his evil 
genius. And it was of a piece that this 
violent exercise, while nothing short of 
death to the sickly young king, should 
be particularly beneficial to Catherine, 
retarding as it did the obesity which 
gained upon her in later life, and helped 
to clog her keen faculties. 

Among Catherine’s docile pupils Mary 
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Stuart seems to have been the least 
tractable. She certainly emancipated 
herself early from the queen’s tutelage, 
either by natural hardiness or through 
her uncle’s influence. Nevertheless, in 
her case as in others, the race was for 
the strong. Hardly had _ Francis 
breathed his last, and the Guises fallen 
from power, than the young widow re- 
ceived pretty clear intimation that it 
was not well for her to stay in France. 
But in the interval what marvellous 
self-control must have been the Italian’s 
under provocation of that insolent 
young beauty. We learn that at her 
son’s marriage with the Scottish queen 
she bestowed on the latter, accompanied 
by every mark of joy and satisfaction, 
a valuable collection of pearls which 
had formed part of her own rich wed- 
ding outfit. These are the very jewels, 
perhaps, which lend their lustre to 
Mary’s charms in that ideal world 
where she still queens it. They gleam 
across the pages of romance bright as 
the day when first they clasped her 
warm white throat, or trembled to the 
beat of her heart. Their pale splendor 
adorns alike the bridal veil and the 
black robe of execution; not forgetting 
the bewitching cap, which was another 
acquisition, by the way, she owed to the 
tradesman’s daughter. In point of fact 
pearls are among the most perishable of 
treasures, and it is hardly probable that 
one precious drop of Mary’s parure now 
remains in existence. “But where are 
the snows of yester-year?”’ comes back 
Villon’s plaintive refrain. 

Insolent and ungrateful as Mary was, 
she studied none the less diligently out 
of her preceptor’s book, conned it, ad- 
mired, and imitated. No apter pupil 
could be desired, nor was any child of 
Catherine’s own more worthy such a 
mother, or the serpent-nest that bred 
her. When forced to quit the shores of 
her beloved France, she sailed away 
into exile, followed by tears and 
madrigals, and uttering that touching 
cry which finds an echo in every heart, 
“Farewell, my young days, my happy 
days, farewell forever!” This tender 
young princess did not forget to carry 
with her, hidden in her white bosom, 
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the Italian’s secret, the poisoned per- 
fume and the assassin’s dagger. 

One turns with impatience from 
those wooden likenesses of Mary Stuart 
which are still preserved, to picture her 
in the glowing language of her poets 
and lovers. “Who has not been led 
astray in the glamour cast by that pale 
prison rose?’ cries Michelet. “Our 
most learned and conscientious histo- 
rians fall under the spell; nor could I 
have escaped were it not for damning 
proof on proof, lately brought to light, 
which now reveal the fatal fairy in her 
true colors, a danger to the whole 
world.” Older by a year than her 
future husband, the young dauphin, she 
possessed in perfection the physical 
health which he so sorely lacked. The 
radiance of her glance, the mingled 
show and carnation of her complexion, 
were subjects of continual encomium. 
Later, under the transparent folds of 
her white widow’s veil, the delicate 
pallor which succeeded this first bril- 
liance of the opening rose roused still 
louder enthusiasm. “Contend as it 
might for precedence, the artifice of her 
veil could not compare with the daz- 
zling snow of her complexion,” Bran- 
tome raves. The latter we know for a 
prodigious squire of dames, and one 
well versed in courtly periphrase; yet 
even he (though hard it seems to be- 
lieve him) confesses himself at a loss for 
words sufficiently fine to depict those 
seductive charms which afterwards so 
scandalized the grim Scotch lords of the 
Reformation. ‘“‘This is no Christian,” 
they muttered; “’tis that pagan idol, 
Diana, worshipped of old of the 
Ephesians.” 

The exact tint of Mary’s hair has been 
always a vexed subject of discussion. 
Some give it an unmitigated red, 
Michelet, for instance, who so far for- 
gets himself and history as to call the 
poor lady a great red camel; others, 
siding with chivalrous Sir Walter, 
boldly endow their martyred queen and 
mistress with rich dark-brown tresses. 
It should not be forgotten, however, 
that red hair, even modest auburn, 
suffered a severe eclipse during the 
early years of our century, whereas 
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under the Valois no one with any pre- 
tensions to elegance could be seen wear- 
ing it black. In this particular, at least, 
Mary Stuart must have had the advan- 
tage of Queen Margot, who inherited 
her father’s dark coloring, and was re- 
duced to dissemble nature’s shortcom- 
ings by the perruquier’s art. We are 
told of three gigantic blonde lackeys 
kept in her service, and brought to the 
shears as regularly as sheep. 
tome, indeed, protests that his incom- 
parable princess could carry with grace 
“even her natural black hair, twisted 
and plaited 4 Espagnol, as she some- 
times wore it, in imitation of her sister 
the queen of Spain.’ But no such need 
of insistence, one feels, when he comes 
to praise the curled golden tresses of 
the Scottish queen. “Alas! he cries, 
“what profanation was that at the 
dreadful moment of her death when the 
barbarous executioner snatched her 
bonnet, and there lay revealed those 
same fair locks, now whitened, thin, 
and wintry, which her friends of 
France had so often seen to admire, 
curled and adorned as befitted their 
beauty and the queen they graced.” 
For the rest, Ronsard, Jodelle, Baif, 
and others of the courtly suite (eye- 
witnesses for the most part), are unani- 
mous in ascribing to Mary tresses golden 
as the sun’s rays, which cast dark 
beauty into shade as day eclipses night. 
One and all, moreover, as in duty bound, 
prostrate themselves before her beauti- 
ful white hand (cette belle main blanche), 
praising, as who shall praise best, its 
delicate tapering fingers, Aurora’s very 
own, wherewith she touched the lute, 
harpsichord, and other musical instru- 
ments, attuning them to the sound of 
her sweet voice, the better to enthral 
and lead captive all mankind. 

“In that court of the Second Henry,” 
writes a modern French essayist, “of 
which Rabelais, Montaigne, and Bran- 
tome resume for us the naive material- 
ism of morals, the strange preoccupa- 
tion of spirit, science was the rage of 
the hour. Women rivalled men ina 
learning, excelled them indeed, since 
they had more leisure at their disposal, 
and were more obedient to the dictates 
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of fashion.” And here again, in learn- 
ing as in beauty, the young Queen of 
Scots outstripped all competitors, pluck- 
ing the fair fruits of science as it were 
for merest sport. Two hours daily the 
key of her closet was turned, and that 
brief space, stolen from the pleasures 
of her age, was devoted to study, and 
the perusal in their original of such 
masters as Virgil, Horace, Ariosto, and 
Petrarch. At fourteen she declaimed 
before the whole court a Latin oration 
of her own composition. Its theme, 
freely translated, was, “Should women 
be taught the alphabet?’ and no one 
but will be gratified to learn that this 
fair young advocate of women’s prog- 
ress carried the point of her argument 
affirmatively, with infinite grace. 

King Henry rejoiced greatly in the 
young beauty’s learning. He was not 
much of a classical scholar himself, yet 
he could lay some claim to academic 


honors on the score of athletics, in 
which he actually excelled. The 


modern science of boating was then, 
of course, unknown; but there was no 
lack of glorious striving in other noble 
sports. The Sieur de Tavannes boasts 
in his memoirs of having broken sixty 
lances in one day, and of dancing after- 
wards all night; though we are led to 
infer that a certain ointment, or salve, 
of singular virtue, wherewith the said 
noble seigneur lubricated his manly 
biceps, had some share in the remark- 
able feat. In his plan of Saint Ger- 
mains Francis the First had not 
neglected to provide a spacious ball- 
room, which was considered at the time 
one of the finest and most commodious 
ever built. After serving for many 
years the ignoble uses of barrack and 
prison, this noble saloon has lately been 
restored to its original proportions, and 
appears at present a long, rather nar- 
row, apartment facing the west with 
eight, or more, beautifully proportioned 
windows set back in deep embrasures. 
Compared with the grandiose splendor 
of Versailles, Saint Germains’s historic 
banqueting-hall strikes the visitor as 
almost homely. It is pervaded by the 
mellow hues of old red brick and har- 
bors an immense open fireplace where 
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the salamander, Francis’s symbol of 
love and glory, disports at large. Time 
and hard usage have more than a little 
warped the beams underfoot; and the 
countless tiny octagonal tiles which 
cover the floor rise and fall in dizzy 
undulations more suggestive of the 
rolling deep than of terpsichorean 
feats. 

Pleasure, like everything else under 
the Valois, was taken in heroic doses. 
A full-dress ball began shortly after 
midday, and dragged out its long-drawn 
sweetness, with interludes of masques, 
music, games, and processions, far into 
the small hours of the morning, fortified 
opportunely by a substantial supper. 
These were the occasions for feminine 
display and rivalry, franker in its ex- 
pression then, if no more genuine, than 
the same sort of thing now. To believe 
her panegyrists, Mary Stuart queened 
it by right of beauty as well as right 
divine. When she took part in a ballet, 
or followed the torchlight dance, or, 
better still, stepped out in a pavane of 
Italy (imported, like all things inimi- 
table, from beyond the mountains), 
every man there, from king to lackey, 
trod on each other’s heels in their efforts 
to eateh sight of this triumphant 
beauty. Behold her now pluming her- 
self for conquest; advancing, retreat- 
ing, gliding past with long sideling 
steps, mincing and ruffling, or spreading 
wide her skirts of stiff gold brocade 
like some magnificent peacock to the 
sun. Every voice proclaims the peer- 
less goddess Aurora fairly eclipsed. 

Yet there was always that one dis- 
sentient note. Madame Catherine of 
Medicis wrote dryly about this time: 
“Our little queenlet of Scotland has but 
to smile to turn all these French heads.” 
It was an evil hour for Mary, though 
she may not have suspected it, which 
made her queen of France, when Henry 
persisted in breaking one more lance 
with his stout captain of the guards. 
The king doted on the golden-haired 
girl, and would have her by him at 
every leisure moment. Nothing drove 


away black care, which sits brooding on 
kings’ shoulders, like the sight of the 
young princess flinging away in one 
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of her wild Highland reels: “As I have 
seen her myself, many a time,” Bran- 
tome declares,. ‘‘dressed in native cos- 
tume, & la sauvage, yet appearing 
withal (be not incredulous when I tell 
you) a very goddess in mortal frame;” 
in other words, we presume, a goddess 
in tartans. Ronsard and Jodelle, zeal- 
ous as ever to perform their part, trans- 
lated for her and for the king’s pleasure, 
those wild and haunting melodies of the 
north which we know; and these she 
committed to memory, singing them to 
the accompaniment of her lyre in a 
voice surpassing sweet. 

During the continuance of fine 
weather, diversions in the open air were 
of frequent occurrence in the forest of 
Saint Germains. To this day the sites 
of green amphitheatres may still be 
traced, and the remains of stone seats, 
“quarried and set about expressly for 
the repose and accommodation of spec- 
tators.” We are told of a fair chamber 
contrived out of intertwined ivy leaves, 
and carpeted with green-sward, which 
was erected on one of the river islets. 
Also of a magnificent festival held in 
the forest itself, under hanging boughs, 
and surrounded by secret’ grottos 
whence, to the music of hautbois, violin, 
timbrel, and bagpipe, issued troops of 
shepherds and shepherdesses dressed in 
the costumes of the different parts of 
France, who set themselves to dance 
right joyously in an open glade the 
various dances of the provinces which 
they represented. From time imme- 
morial, however, it is evident that al 
fresco entertainments have _ s.ffered 
under some malign influence, and they 
were no more free from interruption in 
the sixteenth century than we are apt 
to find them under our own cloudy 
skies. Margaret of Valois recounts the 
disaster which overtook one such festal 
occasion arranged in her honor by Don 
John of Austria. “Of a verity,” she 
cries gaily, ‘the heavens must have 
grown jealous of our too great content- 
ment, for suddenly, out of a clear sky, 
they burst over us in such a tempest of 
wind and rain as drove everything be- 
fore it. All the same, we took our 
revenge, for next day, in recounting the 
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ridiculous adventures brought about by 
the confusion of our retreat, we found 
as much amusement as we had in the 
first instance experienced of delight and 
satisfaction.” 

“A Discourse, Published with Priv- 
ilege” (Paris, 1559), describes at length 
the splendid rejoicings over Mary 
Stuart’s marriage with the French 
dauphin. It was celebrated, as in duty 
bound, at Paris, whither all the world 
flocked to make hay while the sun 
shone. There was largess of silver 
pennies in the streets, and much spilling 
of good wine, red and white, not to men- 
tion tournaments, and 
midnight revels. Pages are devoted to 
the description of a superb ball and 
masque held within the precincts of 
the ancient feudal residence of the 
kings of France, the Castle of Tour- 
nelles, of which no vestige now remains 
to mark its hundred towers and curious 
ramifications over half Paris. After 
their marriage the youthful pair do not 
appear to have frequented Saint Ger- 
mains. They had left behind childhood 
and childhood’s innocent play, and the 
grim game of life now entered upon 
necessitated a more secure retreat than 
their forest castle afforded. Oatherine 
also avoided the spot, having received 
warning from one of her astrologers 
that its conjunction was of evil omen 
for her. Long after, when dying at 
Blois, she resigned herself to the 
inevitable with characteristic stoicism 
on learning the name of the priest in 
attendance, one Abbé de Saint Ger- 
main. 

Francis and Mary, under Lorraine 
tutorage, held their court at Blois and 
Amboise, which became the theatre of 
their brief but sanguinary reign. A 
year later, when the unfortunate queen 
was forced to take her final departure 
from France, a crowd of disconsolate 
young lords and weeping ladies accom- 
panied her as far as Calais, where she 
embarked. “So long as_ daylight 
lasted,” writes her faithful chronicler. 
“and land remained in sight, this sweet 
princess could not be persuaded to quit 
her post on deck, but looking towards 
France with streaming eyes repeated 


processions, 
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again and again, ‘Farewell, my France, 
dear land of France, farewell for- 
ever!” 

What part the poets took in that 
memorable leave-taking may be easily 
conjectured. Gallant de Maison-Fleur, 
for one, seizing upon the accident of a 
cold and ungenial spring, maintains in 
many melodious stanzas that nature 
herself hath gone into mourning at the 
loss of their most rare princess. 
Reams of verses, wherein the four 
seasons of the year, the floral calendar, 
heaven and earth and heathen mythol- 
ogy are ransacked to do her honor, 
still exist, though, as the French say, 
ii peine. We skim at our ease these 


ornate poesies and euphonies which 
doubtless cost the tuneful Pleiades 
many sleepless nights and days of 


laborious travail. But Queen Mary 
herself, and this is more to the point, 
never wearied of perusing them. 
Often, we are told, when in exile and 
prison she was seen walking apart, 
the verses in her hands, which she 
bedewed with her fast falling tears. 

Did the fair queen vouchsafe as 
much for poor, love-lorn Chastelard, 
and his poetic effusions? If so history 
makes no mention of it. “Yet for 
certain ’twas a right gallant cavalier,” 
Brantome declares, who knew my Lord 
of Chastelard well in France before his 
madness fell upon him; “a man of good 
sword and good letters.’”’ Of good blood 
also, since he could claim kinship on his 
mother’s side with the Chevalier 
Bayard, whom he was said to resemble 
in appearance. Alas, fond lovers all! 
Let every one drop the tear of pity so 
cruelly denied this hapless gentleman 
of Dauphiné by “the most beautiful and 
most cruel princess on earth.” 

Among the many who ring their 
changes on Mary’s charms none strike 
a sweeter note than Ronsard. His 
beautiful lines, inspired by the young 
queen as she appeared to him one day 
in her white widow’s weeds, pacing : 
forest path, are as fresh as the hour 
they were written. An exquisite hour 
it was, fragrant with early dews, and 
flowers scarce yet unfolded “by the 
little acolytes of Zephyr,’’ to quote from 
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good Father Amyot. Under the poet’s 
charm we are wafted for a moment 
out of our garish world, and standing 
apart in some dim, leafy spot watch 
with his eyes this lovely apparition 
gliding between the trees. So young, 
so fair, she seems, yet already touched 
by grief, as if an angel had wept. 
Downeast her gaze, whiter than snow- 
white veil the pure young brow; and as 
she advances, lost in pensive reverie, 
the very trees that line her path, rugged 
oak, lofty pine. and all the sylvan 
forest growth, incline on either side 
bending low as before something holy. 

Another of Mary’s French admirers 
was that noble Michel de l’Hospital, 
chancellor of France, who carried the 
lilies unspotted through dark days of 
his country’s history. Her epitha, 
lamium was composed by his pen, in 
sonorous Latin numbers as befitted his 


magisterial gravity. We know how 
this high-minded statesman  (con- 


science-keeper of a wicked world) was 
constrained ere long to repudiate his 
muse, denouncing where formerly he 
had worshipped. The same _ hand 
which welcomed Mary, bride of France 
and queen of every heart,— 


Tantus in ore decor, majestas regia tanta 


est!— 
depicts her in a second poem, but 
changed indeed from that dazzling 


bridal splendor. Darkness and shapes 
of horror encompass the scene where 
now she steals, the Furies on her track; 
a Clytemnestra, murderess of her law- 
ful spouse, father of the child still at 
her breast. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 

THE EARLY DAYS OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 

The spirit of adventure, which led the 
navigators and explorers of the early 
half of the sixteenth century to face 
the unknown perils of distant seas, is 
also to be traced in the habit of travel- 
ling on the Continent which then he- 


came prevalent among the richer 
classes. For in those days a European 


tour, even of the simplest character, 
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was not lightly undertaken, and needed 
a well-lined purse. As to the benefits 
to be derived from a sojourn in foreign 
lands opinion was somewhat divided. 
Lord Bacon devotes one of his essays 
to the subject of travelling, and there 
gives much sensible advice as regards 
things worth seeing. The formidable 
list he draws up would indeed satisfy 
the most insatiable sight-seer of to-day. 
With an eye to the improvement of his 
mind, the tourist is advised to visit the 
courts of princes, colleges, and “Courts 
of Justice while they sit and hear 
causes;” attend disputations and leec- 
tures; take a general survey of shipping 
and navies; besides witnessing fencing, 
training of soldiers, and “comedies such 
whereunto the better sort of persons do 
resort.”” Lighter forms of amusement 
are, however, not to be neglected, 
though as regards “triumphs, masks, 
feasts, weddings, funerals, capital exe- 
cutions, and such shows men need not 
to be put in mind of them.” He con- 
cludes his remarks with a warning 
against aping foreign fashions. “Let 
his travel,” he writes, “appear rather in 
his discourse than in his apparel or 
gesture ... and let it appear that he 
doth not change his country manners 
for those of foreign parts, but only prick 
in some flowers of that he hath learned 
abroad into the customs of his own 
country.” Many writers did not regard 
travelling in so favorable a light. Even 
Purchas, the author of “The Pilgrim- 
age,” says: “Many gentlemen coming to 
their lands sooner then to their wits 
adventure themselves to see the fashion 
of other countries. whence they see the 
world as Adam had knowledge of good 
and evil, with the loss and lessening of 
their estate in the English paradise, 
and bring home a few smattering terms, 
flattering garbs, apish carriages, fop- 
pish fancies, foolish guises and dis- 


guises, the vanities of neighbor 
nations.” Bishop Hall wrote against 


foreign travel as useless and probably 
mischievous, and Roger Ascham argued 
to the same effect in his “Scholemaster” 
—with some reason, as in his time it 
had become proverbial that an “Ital- 
ianate Englishman was an incarnate 
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devil.’ Shakespeare in “As you Like 
it’ strikes the same note: “Farewell, 
Monsieur Traveller; look you lisp and 
wear strange suits, disable all the 
benefits of your own country, be out of 
love with your nativity, and almost 
chide God for making you that counte- 
nance you are.” Lord Bacon advised 
the traveller to “carry with him some 
eard or book describing the country 
where he travelled,” which would be a 
good key to his inquiry. But the guide- 
book of the period was a rather 
treacherous friend, and was to be 
relied upon rather for sound moral 
disquisitions than for practical pur- 
poses. A good example is furnished by 
Howell’s “Instructions for forreine 
Travel,” printed at the “Prince’s Armes 
in Paule’s Churchyard” in the year 
1642. The author has no love for folk 
who never leave the parish in which 
they are born: “Such slow and sluggish 
people may be said to bee like Snailes 
or Tortoises in their shells, crawling 
always about their own home, or like 
the Cynique shut up always in a Tub.” 
The first country we islanders should 
become acquainted with is France, 
“and the younger one goeth to France 
the better, because of the hardnesse of 
the accent and pronunciation, which 
will hardly be overcome by one who 
has passed his minority, and in this 
point the French Tongue may be said 
to be like Fortune, which, being a 
woman, loves youth best.” It might 
seem strange to a modern tourist to 
gather information from a chat with 
“some ancient nunne.”’ These ladies, 
however, appear to have had no objec- 
tion to being interviewed. ‘They speak 
a quaint dialect,’ Howell informs us, 
“and, besides, they have most com- 
monly all the Newes that passe, and 
they will entertain in discourse till one 
bee weary, if he bestow on them now 
and then some small bagatels as En- 
glish gloves, or knifes, or ribands.” 
The conversation with these nuns must 
have been carried on under certain 
disadvantages, as the ladies were be- 
hind a grating. The author allows a 
period of three years and four months 
for a tour including France, Spain and 
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Italy, Venice, Germany, and the Low 
Countries. The trip was undoubtedly 
expensive. Fifty pounds per annum 
for the servant and three hundred for 
the master for a like period is the 
author’s calculation, in which he in- 
cludes ‘‘Riding, Dancing, Fencing, the 
Racket, coach hire, together with his 
apparell.” The reader is advised to 
bring home something “that may 
accrue to the publique benefit and ad- 
vantage of his country, and not draw 
water to his own mill only.” With this 
aim in view the traveller is exhorted 
to “pry into the policy and municipall 
lawes of other states and cities’—an 
undertaking which, in certain cases, 
might have been attended with some 
amount of danger. So long as the 
traveller’s dress was of a fashionable 
cut, it mattered not that it was plain, 
it being “‘a ridiculous vanity to go gaudy 
among Strangers’—a piece of advice 
surely not needed by the modern 
tourist, male or female. On reaching 
Spain his English apparel was to be dis- 
carded in favor of that of the country, 
on the principle of “when at Rome do 
as the Romans do.” The reputation of 
Genoa at this period would appear to 
have been at rather a low ebb, as it 
had become proverbial, according to our 
author, that its mountains were without 
wood, its sea without fish, its women 
without shame, and its men without 
conscience—a pretty heavy indictment 
| against the proud city. In spite of his 
didactic vein, Howell had, in fact, an 
intimate acquaintance with the coun- 
tries and cities he described. In his 
capacity as steward of a glass manu- 
factory in Broad Street, he was sent by 
his employers to the Continent to obtain 
materials and workmen. While on this 
errand he passed through Holland, 
France, Spain, and Italy, engaging com- 
petent workmen at Venice—that home 
of the artistic crafts—and at Middel- 
burg. On his return to London he had 
become an accomplished linguist, and. 
severing his connection with the glass 
business, he became henceforward de- 
voted to literature and travel. While 
at Madrid he had come across the royal 
party—Prinece Charles and the Duke 
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of Buckingham—as well as such well- 
known men as Sir Kenelm Digby and 
Endymion Porter. In the “Instruc- 
tions” he had recommended Madrid as 
a halting place for the traveller. “I 
know no other place,” he says, “secure 
enough for a Protestant gentleman to 
lie in, by reason of the residence of our 
Ambassador.” A later edition of this 
early guide-book contained an appendix 
on “travelling into Turkey and the 
Levant parts.” A spice of danger, an 
element of possible romance, entered 
into the details of travelling in those 
times. The adventures of Prince 
Charles and Buckingham, in their 
incognito visit to France, read like a 
chapter from a modern historical novel. 
For when Baby Charles and Steenie 
had obtained King James’s reluctant 
permission to start on this expedition, 
they took the precaution of disguising 
themselves with-false beards and as- 
suming the names of Tom and John 
Smith. It was flight on horseback that 
alone saved them from being stopped 
on their way by the suspicious ferry- 
man at Gravesend, and it must have 
been with a sense of relief that they 
found themselves on board the vessel 
which Cottington and Porter held in 
readiness at Dover. While at Paris 
they caught a passing glimpse of the 
king and Mary de’ Medici, and man- 
aged, on a plea of being strangers, to 
obtain admission to the rehearsal of a 
masque in which the queen and the 
Princess Henrietta Maria were to take 
part. “There danced,” wrote Charles, 
“the queen and madame with as many 
as made up nineteen fair dancing 
ladies.” But of his future wife he 
seems to have taken little notice. The 
next day the travellers were up at three 
in the morning, riding hard for 
Bayonne. 

It was at this period that art collect- 
ing became fashionable. Some knowl- 
edge of painting and skill in the 
selection of bric-i-brac was considered 
part of a gentleman’s education. Thus 
Thomas Howard, the second Earl of 
Arundel, made purchases in every 
country in Europe, employing agents 
when he could not buy in person. 
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This “father of verti in England,” as 
Horace Walpole styles him, writing 
from Frankfort in the year 1636, says: 
“I wish you sawe the Picture of a 
Madonna which the Bishoppe of Wirtz- 
berge gave me last weeke as I passed 
by that way; and though it were 
painted at first upon an uneven board 
and is vernished, yet it is more worth 
than all the toyes I have gotten in 
Germanye, and for such I esteeme it, 
having ever carried it in my owne 
coach since I had it,” and so forth. 

Not content with securing the Albert 
Diirer painting, we find him in the 
Same year at Nuremberg, buying the 
Pirkheymer library, which had _ be- 
longed to the kings of Hungary. He 
always chose the shortest sea route for 
the conveyance of his purchases to 
England. Inevitable delays, however, 
occurred. Sir William Russell, writing 
from the Hague, mentions that “the 
ship wherein his goods were fraughted 
(amongst which are many thousands 
most excellent pieces of painting and 
Books which his Lordship gathered in 
his journey) is still at the Rotterdam, 
kept in with the ice ever since his 
Lordship parted.” The wonderful col- 
lections—including the marbles which 
bear his name—were arranged in the 
galleries of Arundel House in the 
Strand. 

When, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, Misson wrote his “Instructions 
to Travellers,’ a good deal more was 
known of the Continent than in the 
days of Howell, though every traveller 
was still perforce an explorer rather 
than a tourist. This guide was of a 
practical character, and was in general 
use for many years, Addison rejoicing 
in its accuracy on hisvisit to Italy. The 
author, a French refugee, who had been 
chosen as tutor to the grandson of the 
Duke of Ormonde, recommends those 
who visit Italy to go singly, or only in 
small numbers, owing to the limited 
accommodation. They were to carry, 
if not a bed, at least bedclothes, as well 
as a small iron machine to close doors. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu appears 
to have followed this advice, for, writ- 
ing about the wretched accommodation 
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to be found at Stramel near Cologne, 
she says: “I was forced to pass the 
night in my clothes in a room not at all 
better than a hovel, for though I have 
my bed with me I had no mind to un- 
dress where the wind came from a 
thousand places.” Misson, as Howell 
before him, advises travellers to take 
as little luggage with them as possible 
—all his own effects being carried in 
“portmantles.” The accounts left by 
the pioneers of European travel are 
often meagre enough. How gladly we 
should welcome fuller details of Mil- 
ton’s journey to Italy and of his stay 
in Paris, where he arrived in the spring 
of 1638. Lord Sligo, the English am- 
bassador, welcomed him with every 
courtesy, and obtained him an intro- 
duction to the learned Grotius. But 
beyond this we have little but Anthony 
Wood's opinion “that the manners and 
graces of the place were not agreeable 
to his mind.” Doubtless, he preferred 
Florence, the home of letters and of art, 
and the scholarly debates of its acad- 
emies. Nice and Genoa he also saw, 
and his taste for music must have been 
gratified by hearing Lenora Baroni, the 
greatest Italian singer of the day, at 
the palace of the Berberinis at Rome. 
On his second visit to the city on the 
Arno he sought out the blind and aged 
Galileo, who had been long a prisoner 
of the Inquisition. From Venice Milton 


sent home a collection of rare and 
curious books and a chest or so of 


music. He had intended to visit Sicily 
and Greece, but this project had to be 
renounced, for he tells us “I considered 
it dishonorable to be enjoying myself 
at my ease in foreign lands while my 
countrymen were striking a blow for 
freedom.” Thus, after a brief stay at 
Geneva, he returned home in August, 
1639. 

Another traveller who left our shores 
with his mind fully equipped with the 
treasures of classical knowledge was 
Addison. When he crosed from Dover 
to Calais at the close of the seventeenth 
century there was something like an 
organized system of packet-boats in 
time of peace. Every Tuesday and Fri- 
day evening three vessels sailed from 
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Dover to Calais if the wind served. 
There were also fortnightly sailings 
from Falmouth to Corunna, and boats 
left Harwich for Helvoetsluys twice a 
week. It was also possible to go from 
Dover to Nieuport in Flanders. Five 


| shillings was the usual charge for the 








Channel passage, but an extra sum of 
five shillings was charged for the use of 
the master’s cabin. Then there were 
various extra payments to be taken into 
account—customs officers, clerks of the 
passage, water-bailiffs, and landing 
boatnien, all wishing to be remembered. 
Addison spent nearly eighteen montus 
in France. Thence he started for a tour 
in Italy, twice crossing the Apennines, 
and in December, 1701, passed over 
Mont Cenis to Geneva and other Swiss 
towns, and extended his tour to Vienna. 
After visiting the Protestant cities of 
Germany, he spent some time in Hol- 
land before returning to England. 
When he reached Paris, which Howell 
had styled “that hudge though dusty 
theater of all nations,” Louis XIV. was 
in a devotional frame of mind, and 
Addison found French literature re- 
flecting a similar spirit. ‘There is no 
book comes out a present,” he writes, 
that has not something in it of an air of 
devotion. Nay, ye humour is grown so 
universal that it is got among ye poets, 
who are every day publishing Lives of 
Saints and Legends in Rhime.” Of his 
impressions of the gay city we know 
little, as in the case of Milton. He re- 
marks, however, on the beauties of 
Fontainebleau. “There is an artificial 
wildness in the meadows, walks, and 
canals,” he writes to Congreve, “and ye 
garden, instead of a wall, is fenced on 
the lower end by a natural mound of 
rockwork that strikes the eye very 
agreeably.’ He gives an amusing 
description of Le Brun’s paintings at 


Versailles, where his Most Christian 
Majesty was represented “under ye 


figure of Jupiter throwing thunderbolts 
all about the ceiling and striking terror 
into ye Danube and Rhine that lie 
astonished and blasted a little above 
the cornice.” In Paris he met Male- 
branche, who was anxious about the 
adequate rendering of his works in 
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English; and Boileau, the old poet and 
critic, who was presented with a copy 
of the “Musz Anglican.” He made a 
long stay at Blois, and remarks with a 
good deal of shrewdness on the national 
manners as seen in that city. The 
French, in his estimation, are the hap- 
piest nation in the world. Nothing was 
to be met with in the country but mirth 
and poverty. “Every one sings, laughs, 
and starves.” Their women he deems 
to be perfect mistresses in the art of 
showing themselves to the best advan- 
tage. Always gay and sprightly, they 
set off the worst faces in Europe with 
the best airs. With all their lucidity 
and charm of conversation, however, 
he does not think they improve upon 
acquaintance. In Italy he felt more at 
home. 


Poetic fields encompass me around, 
And still I seem on classic ground, 


he writes in his poetic epistle to Lord 
Halifax. As regards a of the 
picturesque he was ahead of most 
travellers of that age, as we gather 
from the account of the journey from 
Loretto to Rome, when at times the 
traveller was shivering on the top of a 
bleak mountain, and a little while after- 
wards basking in a warm _ valley 
covered with violets and almond- 
trees in blossom, the bees already 
swarming over them though but 
in the month of February. When 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu started 
on her travels she chartered a yacht 
convey her to Rotterdam, but to 
avoid the tediousness of the stormy 
crossing she went in the long boat to 
Helvoetsluys, where she tells us “we 
had voitures to carry us to the Briel.” 
At this period all who could do so 
secured a passage in one of the royal 
yachts which made regular crossings to 
Briel in the reigns of William III. and 
Anne. To recompense her in some 
measure for the difficulties and hard- 
ships of her journey to Ratisbon, there 
was the charming experience of being 
rowed dewn the Danube to Vienna in 
one of the little vessels “called wooden 
houses,” fitted up with every conven- 
ience then known. Each of these 


sense 


to 
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barges was propelled by twelve men, 
and accomplished the journey with 
incredible swiftness. One of the most 
disagreeable incidents in a tour was 
the mishap of finding the gates of a 
city closed on arrival. Thus we have 
an account of a Yorkshire gentleman 
and his tutor arriving one night at 
Bordeaux at 11 P.M. and finding the 
gates shut. They were forced to stay 
in the suburbs, “in a dirty cellar where 
were neither meat nor beds fitt to lay 
in,’ as they indignantly complained. 
The poet Gray spent three years 
abroad, which were destined to affect 
his character to a considerable extent. 
On arriving with Horace Walpole at 
Calais, they started in the then new- 
fangled invention —a_ postchaise — for 
Boulogne, noticing on the road the 
windmills, the statues of the Virgin 
Mary, dressed in flowers and sarcenet 


| robes, and here and there a strolling 


friar, a countryman with his great muff, 
or a woman riding astride on a 
little with short petticoats, and 
a great headdress of blue wool. In 
Paris we find him dining with Lord 
Holdernesse to meet the Abbé Prévot 
d’Exiles, of “Manon Lescaut” fame. 
The comic actress Jeanne Quinault is 
merely accorded a passing mention as 
reminding him of Mrs. Clive. He 
adopts the latest fashion in dress, his 
tailor covering him with silk and fringe, 
and widening his modest figure with 
buckram a yard on each side. He 
wears a vast solitaire round his neck, 
ruffles at his fingers’ ends, and carries 
a muff. Thus, with the aid of Crébillon 
the Younger and Horace Walpole, he 
enjoys the sights of the capital in the 
reign of Louis XV. For three months 
in summer the friends cultivated the 
quiet and peace of Rheims, where the 
vie champétre was varied with card- 
playing and rather solemn assemblies. 
In view of their projected trip to Italy, 
the friends made elaborate preparations 
against the cold, sufficient, indeed, for 


ass, 


an <Arctic expedition. They started 
from Lyons equipped with beaver 
bonnets, beaver stockings, beaver 
gloves, muffs, and bearskins. At the 


foot of Mt. Cenis their chaise was taken 
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to pieces, and they themselves were 
transferred to low matted legless 
chairs, carried on poles. While yet in 
their chaise the incident of Walpole’s 
favorite spaniel “Tory” being seized by 
a wolf led to the estrangement with 
Gray. While staying at the Grande 
Chartreuse the poet installed -in the 
Album of the Fathers his well-known 
aleaic ode beginning “O tu severi religio 
loci,’”’ the book in which it was written 
perishing during the French Revolu- 
tion. Very different from Gray’s com- 
fortable mode of progression was that 
of Goldsmith, who had but a guinea in 
his pocket when he started on the grand 
tour, and, according to Boswell, “dis- 
puted his way through Europe,” per- 
haps even, like his own ‘Traveller,” 
cheering the peasants on his path with 
the music of his flute. When foreign 
travel came to be considered an indis- 
pensable part of the education of a 
“compleat gentleman,” the numerous 
tutors who conducted their pupils 
abroad seem to have followed very 
similar methods in the instruction of 
their charges. It was usual, in the first 
instance, to settle in a French provincial 
town to learn the language and how to. 
enter a room, how to carry the head and 
hands, and how to turn the toes out, it 
being apparently considered that they 
order these things better in France. 
Dancing, fencing, and riding were also 
in the curriculum, and in order that the 
pupil might become adept as a lover or 
courtier he was generally taught one 
stringed-instrument — lute, guitar, or 
violin. On leaving France, the next 
step was Italy, and the Low Countries 
were not to be neglected. Finally, the 
youth was to put the finishing touch to 
his career of improvement by passing a 
few months in Paris. Such was the 
“voung Jneas” spoken of by Pope, 
who 


Tried all hors-d’@urres, all liqueurs de- 
fined, 

Judicious drank and greatly daring dined, 

Dropped the dull lumber of the Latin 
store, 

Spoiled his own language and acquired no 
more, 


The Continent and Paris in particular 
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has rarely seen a more brilliant suc- 
cession of visitors than in the years 
1762 and 1763. In January of the 
former year Sterne reached the French 
capital and was at once received within 
the charmed circle of the philosophic 
salons. “My head is turned,” he writes 
to Garrick, “with what I see and the 
unexpected honor I have met with here. 
Tristram was almost as much known 
here asin London. . . . I have just now 
a fortnight’s dinners and suppers on my 
hands.” Wintering in the south of 
France in those days was no light 
undertaking, as we can gather from 
the minute directions which Sterne gives 
to his wife and daughter when setting 
forth for this purpose. “Give the Cus- 
tom House officers what I told you, and 
at Calais more if you have much 
Scotch snuff,” he writes, and complains 
that the French “have bad pins and vile 
needles.” He thinks also that it would 
be advisable to bring with them a 
strong bottle screw and a good stout 
copper tea-kettle. In the midst of these 
minute particulars he pauses con- 
stantly to commend them to the care 
of Providence. ‘‘Pluck up your spirits 
—trust in God, in me, and yourselves,”’ 
is a specimen of his exhortations. It is 
satisfactory after all this to know that 
these ladies arrived safely at Toulouse. 
after a three weeks’ journey. A couple 
of years later on Sterne set out on his 
Sentimental Journey through France 
and Italy. Two other Englishmen of 
note visited Paris at this time, Hume 
and Gibbon. The author of the “De- 
cline and Fall’ does not tell us all that 
we should like to know about the men 
and manners of the capital at that 
interesting period, though he was a 
frequent visitor at the houses of 
Madame Geoffrin, Madame Helvétius. 
and the Baron d’Holbach. During his 
stay there Louis Racine died, and also 
the novelist and poet Marivaux, whose 
works were such delightful reading to 
Gray. Hume entered with zest into 
the life of the salons, then at the height 
of their reputation. Among his closest 
friends he counted Turgot and D’Alem- 
bert. Flattery was shown the phi- 
losopher on all sides, and the children 
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of the dauphin learnt by heart little 
polite speeches about his works. Gib- 
bon, meanwhile, was studying various 
antiquarian works on Italy at Lau- 
sanne, and later on at Rome, while 
musing amid the ruins of the capital, 
conceived the idea of writing the work 
which has made him famous. A few 
years later the passion for travelling 
greatly increased. Where one English- 
man travelled in the reigns of the first 
two Georges, ten now went on a grand 
tour. “Indeed,” says a contemporary 
writer, “to such a pitch is the spirit of 
travelling come in the kingdom that 
there is scarce a citizen of large fortune 
but takes a flying view of France, Italy, 





and Germany, in a summer’s excursion. | 
| permit from the post-office agent at the 


Gibbon wrote from Lausanne describ- 
ing the crowd of English who were 


already thronging the beautiful shores | 


of Lake Leman. An interesting series 
of hints to “Persons travelling from 
Britain into France” appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for the year 1786. 
From them we gather that no such 
thing was to be had in France as ready 
furnished lodgings, and that it was 
impossible to board in a “genteel 
family,”’ and extremely difficult to get 
into “genteel company.” The author 
adds the remark that this keeping of 
good company is attended with some 
expense—a man must game, he must 
keep a carriage, and he must dress ac- 
cording to the fashion. Misson, indeed, 
many years before had recommended 





persons who intended staying long in | 


one place to hire lackeys, couriers, and 
interpreters, and put them into livery. 


The writer goes on to explain that | 
many North Britons wish to get into | 


good company, but do not wish to spend 
their money idly, “either because they 
have it not to spend”—an apparently 
unconscious Irishism—‘‘or because they 
wish to make a better use of it.” There 
is only one advice to be given to these 
gentlemen: they must either resolve to 
part freely with their money or to keep 
out of good company. From a con- 
temporary work we learn that the 
racket-boats crossed daily between 
Dover and Calais, ten shillings being 
the usual charge. But extra expense 





was often incurred by the necessity of 
getting into a boat a mile from the 
shore whenever no arrangement was 
made with the captain to land the pas- 
senger at his own expense and risk. 
The rich could have alittle vessel to take 
them over for five louis and land them 
at the harbor without further charge. 
The sailors of the packet-boats expected 
half-a-crown for drink, without which 
portmanteaux, night-caps, pistols, eat- 
ables, and, above all, bottles of Bur- 
gundy, became invisible. A good deal 
of interesting information is contained 
in the account of a tour in South Hol- 
land, made by a Leicestershire clergy- 
man in the year 1793. Starting from 
Harwich, he had first of all to obtain a 


cost of twelve shillings and sixpence. 
After which came an interview with an 
officer of the Customs who was await- 
ing his return to the inn “to rummage 
his portmanteau.” The next step was 
to lay in stores for the voyage among 
which are mentioned a “couple of small 
neat’s tongues,” which cost the sum of 
eight shillings. Finally the Diana 
schooner got under way with a crew 
consisting of a mate, two stewards, and 
thirteen sailors. The boat was armed 
with four four-pounders, a couple of 
two-pounders, and six swivels. There 
were fourteen passengers, including an 
English family who were going to 
spend a few years in Switzerland. 
After setting sail the government de- 
spatches for the minister at the Hague 
were fastened to a heavy weight of 
lead that they might be instantly sunk 
in case any of the enemy’s ships should 
appear. Most of the unfortunate pas- 
sengers succumbed to seasickness early 
in the evening —they had started at 
half past three in the afternoon—and 
must have been rejoiced to land at 
Helvoetsluys between eleven and 
twelve o’clock the following day. For 
the passage one guinea was paid, the 
steward receiving half-a-crown and 
every sailor a shilling in addition. Into 
his subsequent adventures it is needless 
to follow him, but he makes a curious 
remark about the Dutchwomen wear- 
ing “black patches stuck upon their 
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temples, which I was told were not 
regarded so much in the light of beauty 
spots as amulets against the headach.” 
Monsieur D’Arblay, in the first year of 
the present century, had a somewhat 
eventful journey to France. Setting off 
for Gravesend on October 28th, he was 


unable to sail till November 1st. Ill 
luck still pursuing him, the ship 


anchored in stress of weather off Mar- 
gate and Deal, where some of the pas- 


sengers managed to land. Finally ‘a 
flag of distress was hoisted. His wife 
tells in her diary how “poor M. 


D’Arblay’s provision-basket (was) flung 
down, and its contents demolished, his 
bottle of wine broken by another toss 


and violent pull, and he was nearly | 


famished,” added to which he had to 
lend his services to the pump. A pilot 
at length came out from Dover and con- 
veyed them ignominiously to that port 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE PLAINS OF AUSTRALIA, 

The mammals of Australia, we are 
told, represent the early tertiary or 
cainozoic age, and it may, I think, be 
reasonably assumed that the land in 


which they dwell afforded, in_ its 
original condition, before it was 
brought under the influence of the 
white man, an excellent opportunity for 
estimating what the condition of the 
earth was in other continents during 


the marsupial era, or before the evolu- 


tion of the great ruminant families. 
Unfortunately the time has passed 
away when the great sedimentary 


plains of the Murray delta, which were 
perhaps more characteristic of the 
whole country than any of the existing 
deserts, might have been examined and 
reported on by scientific experts, and 


| we can only form a very inadequate 


for a consideration of seven guineas. | 


His second attempt at reaching France, 
however, was crowned with 
Madame D’Arblay herself, on returning 
from the Continent in the early years of 


success. 


conception of their condition and ap- 
pearance from the diaries of the early 


| explorers and the recollections of the 


the century, was obliged to spend six | 


painfully wearisome weeks at Dunkirk, 
the captain of the vessel postponing the 
voyage from day to day and from week 
to week in the hope of obtaining more 
passengers. When she finally started 
the vessel was becalmed, and was 
eventually seized as American booty— 
war having been declared against 
America the preceding week. The 
early period of continental travelling 
may now be said to have closed. The 
peace which followed the. battle 
Waterloo caused large numbers 
Englishmen to go abroad. 


of 


| blocks” —that 


of | 


Paris was | 


the first point of attraction, where the | 


first English guide to that city-- 
Galignani’s “Picture of Paris” — had 
recently appeared. Mariana Starke’s 
“Letters from Italy” were indispen- 
sable at this time, and a few years later 
her “Guide for Travellers on the Con- 
tinent’” was published by Mr. John 
Murray, and led to the subsequent 
issue of the famous guide-books of that 
name. Since then a “Murray” or a 
“Baedeker” has become a necessary 
part of the tourist’s equipment. 


early settlers. It is on this last- 
mentioned evidence that I venture to 
base the hypothesis I have formed as to 
the means by which the original con- 
ditions of the Australian plains have 
been ameliorated. When first I went 
out on the plains, in about 1860, settle- 
ment had been going on for several 
years. What were called the “frontage 
is, the blocks of land 
about twenty-five miles square, having 
frontages to the rivers Murray, Mur- 
rumbidgee, Darling, ete., had been 
leased by squatters, and were more or 
less well stocked with sheep and cattle. 
The “back blocks,” those having no 
water frontages, were generally vacant, 
and it was on these that I had an 
opportunity of seeing the country in its 
original state. The opinion expressed 
of this land by the older bushmen was 
that it was ‘‘rotten,” “had no bottom to 
it,’ and that it would never be fit for 
occupation. To those who visit the 
plains now it would seem incredible 
that any such description of it could 
have been true. It is on those vast 
plains, once deemed “rotten” and un- 
safe for stock, that about one hundred 
millions of sheep are now pastured, 
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besides large herds of cattle and horses. 
The condition and appearance of the 
plains are faithfully portrayed by the 
early explorers. John Oxley, who 


traced the Lachlan River from the base | 


of the Blue Mountains to near its junc- 
tion with the Murrumbidgee, said:— 


The soil is tolerably good within a mile 
and a half of the banks. I rode five or 
six miles out, in hopes of finding some 
eminence on which to ascend, but was 
disappointed, the country continuing a 
dead level, with extensive swamps and 
barren bushes. ... We were able to 
reach only a short distance from the 
spot where we stopped last night, having 
been obliged to unload the horses no less 
than four times in the course of the day. 
... The ground rather studded than cov- 
ered with grass, and that only in patches, 
by far the greater part producing no grass 
at all. ... Weather as usual, fine and 
clear, which is the greatest comfort we 
enjoy in these deserts, abandoned as they 
seem to be by every creature capable of 
getting out of them. . . . The true nature 
of the soil was fully developed by this 
day’s rain. Being in dry weather a loose 
light sand without any apparent consis- 
tency, it was now discovered to have a 
small portion of loam mixed with it, 
which, without having the tenacity of 
clay, is sufficient to render it slimy and 
boggy. . . . It was only on the very edges 
o. the banks, and in the bottoms of the 
bights, that any eucalypti grew; the plains 
are covered with nothing but knaphalium; 
the soil various, in some cases red tena- 
cious clay, in others a dark hazel-colored 
loam, so rotten and full of holes that it 
was with difficulty the horses could travel 
over them. ... We returned this day 
much of the same ground which we trav- 
elled over on the 28th ult. The horses 
were frequently up to their shoulders in 
deep holes, to the danger of breaking 
their own limbs, or those of their leaders 
or riders. There is a uniformity in the 
barren desolateness of this country, which 
wearies me more than I am able to ex- 
press. One tree, one soil, one water, and 
one description of bird, fish, or animal, 
prevails alike for ten miles or for one hun- 
dred.' 


From this extract it will be seen that, 
as the explorer went farther and 
farther away from the higher grounds, 


1 Journals of Two Expeditions into the Interior 
of New South Wales, 1817-18. By John Oxley. 





| tralia, 1828-31. 
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the view grew more dreary. Oxley, 
however, attributed the softness of the 
ground to moisture. He was unable to 
realize that the ground could be “rot- 
ten” without being wet. Sir Thomas L. 
Mitchell, who followed the river Dar- 
ling from its junction with the Warrego 
to the Murray, gauged the character of 
the country more correctly. He says:— 
All over these plains the ground was 
soft, being quite clear of roots or 
sward, that the cart-wheels sunk very 
deep into it while it afforded no grass. 
It looked, nevertheless, to be excellent 
soil, although it lay naked like fallow 
land, for the roots of the unbelliferous 
plants which grew upon it had so little 
hold that they were easily set loose by 
the winds and lay about the surface.* 


so 


This description applied to Oxley’s 
table-land, near where the town of 
Bourke stands now, and therefore in the 
cretaceous formation. When further 
down the river, he continues:— 


The hills on the opposite bank at length 
fell behind, and we saw before us only 
a wide desert plain, where nothing seemed 
to breathe or move or live. . . . We now 
travelled over plains of a soft naked soil, 
which was most distressing to the ani- 
mals, and even to the horses, and men 
on foot; in the general direction of the 
river these plains extended to the horizon, 
but the small hills were a peculiar fea- 
ture not seen higher up. The tops of 
these were so soft and sandy that the 
earts sank deeper into them than on the 
plains, their base consisting of firm blue 
clay; it was my study to keep along the 
side of these hills as much as my route 
would permit, for in general it may be 
said that the best line for travelling 
through the valley of the Darling is along 
this edging of stiff clay, which is always 
to be found near the base of the red sand 
hills; these forming the limits of those 
plains of softer soil, which usually extend 
for several miles back from the river. 


Captain Charles Sturt, who first ex- 
plored the Murrumbidgee River,‘ de- 


2?Three Expeditions to the Interior of Aus- 
tralia, 1832-36. Vol. i. By Sir Thomas Living- 
stone Mitchell. 

$’Three Expeditions to the Interior of Aus- 
tralia, 1832-36. Vol.i. By Sir Thomas Living- 
stone Mitchell. 

*Two Expeditions into the Interior of Aus- 
By Captain Charles Sturt. 
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scribed the country as an inhospitable 
region, over which the silence of the 
grave seemed to reign, and when he 
reached the lower plains and was ap- 
proaching that part of the river where 
the fine town of Narrandera now 
stands, he found the soil to be “so loose 
and rotten” that it was almast im- 
possible to make any progress. He 
therefore sent his land equipage back to 
Sydney and proceeded on his journey 
by boat. 


Although I can speak only of the New 


South Wales plains from personal expe- 


rience, the evidence of other explorers | 


proves that the plains in the other parts 
of the Australian continent are very 
similar in character to those of the 
Murray delta. E. J. Eyre’s descriptions 
of the land in Eyre’s Peninsula, South 
Australia, and inland along the Great 
Australian Bight to Western Australia, 


were very similar to those given of the | 


by Oxley, 
The prin- 


New South Wales plains 
Mitchell, Sturt, and others. 


cipal difference, I think, was that the | 


plains of the Murray delta were the 
largest, and contained the deepest 
deposits of sedimentary matter in the 
continent. It is unnecessary to refer 
to the journals of M‘Douall Stuart, 
Burke and Wills, Leichhardt, Sir John 
and Alexander Forrest, and other ex- 
plorers. They all tell the same story of 
some beautiful, well-grassed country in 
the mountainous parts, with dreary, 
unoccupied, waterless wastes of desert 
stretching away as far as the eye can 
reach beyond the line of mountains. 
Ernest Giles, who crossed the continent 
from east to west, speaking of Captain 
Sturt, says:— 


He described the whole region as a 
desert, and he seems to have been haunted 
by the notion that he had got into and 
was surrounded by a wilderness the like 
of which no human being had ever seen 
or heard of before. His whole narrative 
is a tale of suffering ... and he says 

. at the furthest point he had at- 
tained . . . about forty-five miles from 
... Eyre’s creek, now a watering-place 
for stock in Queensland: “Halted at sun- 
set in a country such as I verily believe 
has no parallel upon the earth’s surface, 
and one that was terrible in its aspect.” 
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Sturt’s views are only to be accounted for 
by the fact that what we now call excel- 
lent sheep and cattle country, appeared 
to him like a desert because his compari- 
sons were made with the best alluvial 
lands he had left near the coast.* 


It will be curious as well as instruc- 
tive to compare this opinion on Sturt’s 
report with what Mr. Giles himself says 
of the Great Victoria Desert in western 
Australia :— 


Although the region was all a plain, 
no views of any extent could be obtained, 
as the country still rolled on in endless 
undulations at various distances apart, 
just as in the scrubs. It was evident 


| that the regions we were traversing were 


utterly waterless; in all the distance we 
had come in ten days, no spot had been 
found where water could lodge. It was 
totally uninhabited by either man or ani- 
mal, not a track of a single marsupial, 
emu, or wild dog, was to be seen; we 
seemed to have penetrated into a region 
utterly unknown to man, and as utterly 
forsaken by God. 


The consensus of opinion as to the 
dreary, barren appearance of the plains 
of Australia, by those who first saw 
them in all parts of the country, is re- 
markable, and the more so as we know 
that these plains, which lie nearest to 
the settled coast districts, are now 
talked of as the future granary of 
Australia, the soil which might, when 
the proposed irrigation schemes are 
completed, grow wheat enough for the 
world. But what is it that has caused 
this vast change in the plains of the 
Murray delta? Simply, I think, the 
trampling of sheep and cattle, and if 
this is correct, an examination of the 
plains which have not yet been tram- 
pled down may afford some idea of the 
vast amount of work performed uncon- 
sciously by animals in preparing the 
land, not merely for the use of man, but 
for the support of vegetation. The late 
C. S. Wilkinson, F.G.S., was of opinion 
that a range of mountains once 
stretched across Australia from east to 
west, or from somewhere about the 
centre of the Blue Mountains on the 


2 Australia Twice Traversed, 1872-76. ByErnest 
Giles. Introduction, page xxv. 
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east to the western coast. This range 
has almost entirely disappeared by 
denudation. The material of which 
this range was composed has been 
slowly carried away by flood waters 
and deposited as sediment over vast 
areas, which now form the great plains 
in various parts of the continent. In 
other lands where similar deposits were 
formed, they were trampled down and 
consolidated, stratum by stratum, by 
herds of elephants, camels, llama, 
buffalo, bison, oxen, sheep, deer, and 
other highly gregarious animals. In 
Australia the kangaroo was incapable 
of performing a similar work. The 
kangaroo is not gregarious to the same 
extent as the sheep or deer. Out on the 
plains only four or five are seen to- 
gether even now. Before the advent of 
the white man with his flocks and 
herds the kangaroo only ranged in the 
neighborhood of permanent water 
where the land was firm enough to sup- 
port him. No doubt, when he was 
driven out on the rotten ground by dog 
or man, the great bird-like claw on his 
hind legs afforded a better support than 
the hoof of the sheep or bullock. The 
great strength capable of being exerted 
in the hind leg of a kangaroo would, 
also, enable him to extricate himself 
from a bog more easily than animals 
of a higher type of development. His 
short fore paws would be useful in 
“clawing” himself along over rotten 
ground. But kangaroos do not follow 
each other and make tracks, and this, 
I think, is how the sedimentary de- 
posits of the Ganges, the Nile, the 
Amazon, the Mississippi, and other 
deltas, have been principally consol- 
idated and compacted. It is impossible 
for arly one, I think, to realize how very 
lightly sediment can be deposited by 
water without having seen land which 
has never been trodden upon. On the 
back blocks, which were unoccupied 
when I first went out on the plains, I 
have thrust a walking-stick its full 
length into what looked like the solid 
earth, and that without using any great 
degree of strength. The general expe- 
rience among the bushmen was, that 
any sandy looking land where no grass 
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grew was rotten, and to be avoided. A 
horse, bullock, or sheep, which stepped 
on this land, sunk up to his belly at 
once and had great difficulty in strug- 
gling out. Sheep, indeed, when full 
woolled were powerless in rotten 
ground, and each one had to be lifted 
out. I was informed that when the 
plains were first taken up by the 
squatters large numbers of sheep were 
smothered in the rotten soil. When I 
went on the plains there was no rotten 
land within twenty miles of the river, 
but further back than this I have more 


than once had my horse sink down 
suddenly or plunge in up to the 
shoulders as described by Oxley. 


When the country was in this condition 
I do not think it was flooded. The flood 
waters which came down from the 
mountains spread out on either side of 
the river, but they sunk through the 
porous earth and left their sediment 
resting lightly on the top. It was not 
until the whole surface of the plains 
had been thoroughly puddled by the 
hoofs of sheep and cattle that the huge 
floods now so common in these rivers of 
western New South Wales could occur. 
The flood waters, finding no resting- 
place on the surface, sunk into under- 
ground reservoirs, where they can be 
reached by wells or bores. In the 
“Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Conservations of Water,” pub- 
lished by the Land Department of New 


South Wales in 1885, Lake Urana is 
spoken of as a permanent sheet of 


water covering about twenty-one square 
miles. In 1861 it was known among the 
settlers as the “Dry Lake.” I may 
mention this as an illustration of the 
effect of the trampling of large herds of 
cattle and sheep, and I have no doubt 
that the dry plains of western <Aus- 
tralia, which are described in almost 
identical words by explorers now to 
those used by Oxley, Mitchell, and 
Sturt, of the delta of the Murray, will 
sooner or later be consolidated in a 
similar manner. I wish to suggest, 
however, that an examination of these 
plains by scientific experts before they 
lose their original characteristics will 
be very valuable. Hitherto the geolo- 
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gists have been contented to follow in 
the wake of settlement which has, in 
the first instance, been confined to the 
high lands near the coast, and very 
little notice has been taken of the 
plains. No animals, no fossils, and 
very little vegetation, have been found 
on the plains, but it is just because they 
produce nothing in their original con- 
dition and beceme fruitful and fertile 
later that they require to be reported 
on. When Mr. F. A. Weld was gov- 
ernor of western Australia, a visitor 
remarked to him on the sandy nature of 
the soil. “Yes,” replied the governor; 
“but it is sand that will grow anything 
if it gets plenty of water.” Recent 
reports inform us that the government 
of western Australia is boring for fresh 
water at Coolgardie and elsewhere, and 
that it has been found beneath the dry 
salt lakes on the surface. In connec- 


tion with this underground water, the 
report’ previously quoted, remarks:— 


We cannot tell how far it does really 
extend to the south, but I have no doubt 
the underground water escapes into the 
ocean. That is proved by the under- 
ground channels which exist in the Mount 
Gambier distret, where the water is said 
to run at the rate of from four to five 
miles an hour. ... The late marine for- 
mation which underlies the alluvial de- 
posits . . . contain abundance of water 
at depths varying from two hundred to 
five hundred feet. As, however, the over- 
lying fluviatile deposits of this region are 
generally porous, it is not to be antici- 
pated that water from the miocene beds 
will rise to the surface. . . . The subsoil 


1C. S. Wilkinson’s evidence—Royal Commission 
on Water Conservation. Sydney. 1885. 
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is largely composed of impermeable clay, 
and no better holding ground for water 
could be desired. In case of newly ex- 
cavated dams, from which water is found 
to soak away rapidly, pastoralists find 
that they may be easily puddled by the 
trampling of sheep, and in the second 
year form perfectly good holding ground. 


But twenty years earlier strong 
doubts were expressed as to whether the 
surface could ever be made to hold 
water, and it was not until the subsoil 
of impermeable clay had been com- 
pacted and consolidated, by the gallop- 
ing of animals, perhaps, that surface 
dams were constructed successfully. 
The first water on the “Old Man Fiain” 
away from the rivers was obtained by 
well-sinking. Later on, when the sur- 
face had been puddled into such a con- 
sistency as to afford root-hold for grass, 
herds of cattle were able to gallop and 
thus consolidate the lower strata. It 
is worthy of note that there are no great 
sandy wastes in Australia like the 
Sahara of Africa or the Gobi of Asia. 
Neither are there any alkali or “bad 
lands,” as in North America. The 
plains of Australia are, from the ac- 
counts given of them by explorers in all 
parts of the continent, singularly alike, 
and if the plains of northern and west- 
ern Australia can be consolidated by 
the trampling of stock, as I believe 
those of the eastern districts have been, 
the time is not far distant when the 
word ‘‘desert” may be wiped off the 
map of Australia, and the true charac- 
ter of its vast plains become more 
generally understood and appreciated. 

Gro. E. BoxALL. 





Utility of the Molian Harp.—The Wo- 
lian harp has been put to a scientific use. 
Professor Carl Barus has shown that the 
sound made by the wind whistling across | 
a fine wire varied with the velocity of 
the wind. He showed that the velocity 
of the wind could be computed from the 
pitch of the note observed in the case of 

| 


a given diameter of wire and for a given 
temperature of the air. With the aid of 
special microphonic attachments, the 
sounds could be conveyed through a dis- 
tance so as to be isolated from the other 
noises at the place of exposure. By the 
use of a number of wires the direction 
of the wind could be determined. 
Scientific American. 





